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SPENT AND MIS-SPENT. 


BY ALICE CAKY, 


sii little longer in the sky, 


i) iden color of the evening sun! 


tiotthe sweet day in its sweetness die, 
While ay day's work is only just begun, 
Counting the happy chances strewn about 
I k ny the leaves, and saying which was 
best, 
The cosy lights of morning all went out, 
And it was burning noon, and time to rest, 
Then ieaning low upon a piece of shade, 
F.inged round with violets and pansies 
sweet, 


My heartand I 
And plan our 
he at. 


I snid, will be delay'd, 
work while Gools the sultry 


Deop in the hills, and out of silence vast, 
A waterfall play’d up its silver tune,— 

My plains lost purpose, fell to dreais at last, 
And held ie Jate into the afternoon, 


But when the idle pleasure ceased to please, 


And lL awoke, and nota plan was plann’d, 
Justasa drowning man at what he sees 
Catches for life, it Caught the thing at hand 
And so life’s little work day hour has all 
Been em and misspent, doing what I 
could; 


And io regrets and efforts to recall 


The chance of having, being what I would. 
And so sometimes I cannot choose-but ery, 
fifecing my late sown flowers are hardly set— 
Ol, darkening color of the eventing sky, 


“pure me the day a little longer yet! 
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CHAPTER I11.—(CONTINUED ) 
yi °H a murmured “Ob, poor father!” 
\\ she ran—was it arun or a quick 
gliding spring ?—-to her chair, and 
Carefully poured out the chocolate; care- 
fully, bécauss she bad already learnt that 
ifthe cup were not filled upto acortain 
point, or the chrcolate went over into the 
Saucer, her father’s comfort would be ut- 
riy destroyed, and he would be as un- 
)y as he ever permitted himself to be. 


She carried it round to him with her own 
fince, and aa she put it down, set her 
Sweet young lips in a light—a very light— 
Kiss for even in the matter of an embrace 
Francis Winsdale was critical—upon the 

Carciu. parting of bis well-cared for hair. 
Ife sipped bis chocolate, and nibbled at 
his rusk—he hated a man who could eat a 
hearty breakfast of ham and eggs, or 
“COPS sud steak—and glanced at bis let- 

‘ors and the paper, 
Toe letters were few, and notof much 
uence, for Francis Winsdale was 
biucelf notof very much “consequence” 
how. Hehad been rich at one time, and 
'e bac spent his money. The White Cot 
804 (he few acres of almost barren, moor- 
like land was all there was left of a fairly 
KOOd estate. He had been a prominent 
Momberof “society,” but be had grown 
Weary of it—or persuaded himself that he 
Was and the fashionable acquaintances 
“a0 been quick to forget the handsome, 
eo witty, and beautifully dressed man 
Who had spent bis waoney in their midet 
‘ (h6 way the world has. 

S i6tlérs did not interest him, and he 

6m) away with one sliu g« 
et for wl A .) 
6 “4 : 

40S 4 € 

res . ngat the beautiful face ops 
Site him, with a watchful kind of thought 


me) "ay lh 





avr 


“| a 





fulnees; then he said, in the most casual 
way— 

‘““Whatare you going to do with 
self this morning, may I ask, Kva?”’ 

She looked up from the fox terrier with 
whom she was sharing her cutlet on the 
most equitable principles. 

“J don’t koow, father. I was thinking 
of going over to the Court. Lady Janet 
wants mé to see some patterns for a new 
ireas,’’ 

He nodded approvingly. ‘That Lady 
Janet should desire to have the opinion of 
his, Francis Winrdale’s daughter, upon a 
new dress was quite right, and as 
should be. 


“Go, by all means,’’ he said. 


your- 


“*] expect 


it | 


‘hey will be more than usually glad to see | 


you to-day. They will have had some bad 
uews, and will want consvling and cheer- 
ing up.” 

“Bad news? Oh, whatis it ?’’ she said, 
with instant concern and sympathy. 

Mr. Winsdale deliberately stirred his 
chocolate, and brck» off a minute piece of 
ruek, 

“Itis about Lord Averieigh’s precious 
gson,’”’? he said. “Itappears that he has 
been disgracing b mself again. There is 
quite a grapbic account of it here,’’ and he 
glanced atthe paper. “I suppose it will 
bein the morning papers, and that Lord 
Averleigh will have soen it.” 

“What bas he done?’’ asked Iva. 

Francis Winsdale sbrugged bis should- 
ors Slightiy; his gestures as weil as hi 
voice were always beautifully modulated. 

“Only the usual thing—for him. Prob- 
ably Lord Averleigh is quite accustomed 
to it now—in which Lord Fayne was, of 
course the head of a vulgar, hideously vul- 
gar row ata miusic-ball, leader, if mot the 
actual cause. I[. seems to bave beena 
worse row than usual, and he was, so | 
gather, very much knocked abont The 
affair came bafore the magistrate yester- 
day, and, of course, Lord Fayne was 
fined, and not sentlo prison. How de- 
lightfully attuned to patrician ide6as is 
modern justice! Ii it bad been Mr, Wil- 
liam Sykes instead of Viscount Fayne, | 
fear Mr. William Sykes would have gone 
to prison without the option of a £5 note.” 

“How dreadful!’ said Eva, with a sigh 
for her friends at the Court. ‘Poor Lord 
Averleigh, and poor Lady Janet!’ 


‘“Yes,’? he said, ‘tl believe that she is 
atill fond of her nephew. May! ask you 
to getthe cigarette box from the side- 


board, and the matches? You are nearer 
them than J, or I would not trouble you,”’ 
he said, sweetly. 
Eva brought 
looking at the fi 


them to hiin, and stood 
ywers, thoughtfully 

“Is he so—so very bad, father?’ she 
asked, ina low voice; tor to young 
girl, who had spentall her lifein ignor 
ance of the great world, vice was vive, 
though she did not even know rightly 
whatit meant; and her heart ached for 
tne sweet faced old whom: 
learned to love, 

Francis Winsdale watched the two rings 
of smoke from his choice Egyptian cigar- 
ette as they floated up to the ceiling. 


tiis 


lady, she bad 


“Heisas bad as it is possible to be, | 
pelieve,”’ he said, easily. 

“Bat what—what does he do?’ she 
asked. 

He looked at her with half ciosed ey 6s, 
and gently stroked bis mousta he. It was 
sometimes difficult for him realize the 
absolute innocence of this girl, wh Wa 
neariy a W yar who at tiles , 

] le s an, al 4 y ‘ 
4 
u wn node 
‘Rather difficult question that, Eva 
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he said, at last. ‘“‘!] might much more 
easily tell you whathe does not do, lie 
gambles, he drinks, he associates with 
blacklegs and prize fighters. His one am 
bition, I believe, is to cover the name of 
Averisigh with disgrace, I have never 
seen him, but] am told that he dresses 
like one of the lower classes, by 
the nickname of Coster—Coster Jack, or 
Dick, or something of that sort. ‘The po- 
lice and the London magistrates could give 
you more information than I can, but you 
may sum it up in a word; be in an outcast 
uf the family and decent society.” 

Eve sighed, 

“It is dreadiul,’’ she said, in a low voice, 
“and—and jt seems strange, father, 
One can scarcely realize it, knowing his 
father, Lord Averleigh, and remembering 
bow porfect a gentioman be is, Has Lord 
Fayne—that is what you called did 
you not ?——”’ 

Her father nodded. 

“Yos, he is Viscount Fayne; he inherits 
the tite—the courtesy title—from his un- 
cle, Lord Portleijb, who left him, as well, 
something like a hundred = thousand 
pounds, The tlile remains, but the money 
isin the gutter by this time—literally in 
the gutter. He will bethe Karl of Aver- 
leigh when his father diea, and will have 
the Court, and « seal in the House of 
Lords, and—anything ise he l|ikes,’’ he 
added, with polished cynicism, 

“Is béa young manu?” asked 

“Yos; you'll flnd his ago in 
ago,’ there, if you are curious,”’ 


Fe KOes 


BO 


him, 


Kiva. 
the ‘Poer 
‘“Porbaps -perhaps he way reform,’ 
she said, hesitatingly, wistfully. “Ob, I 
hope so, for dear Lady Janet’s sake, for 
bis fatner’s sake. He cannot always have 
been bad, father.’’ 

“Oh, no,’’ said 
Dland cheerfulness, 
waa rather a and promising boy. 
There wiust be Strain in him from 
somewhere, S range bow it will crop up! 
His brother was the pink of perfection 
évery inch an Averleigh,”’ 

“His brother? ' 


krancis Winsdale, with 
‘“] believe that he 
nics 

a bad 


“Yes, Ah! you have not heard the oid 
people speak of him. Very natural. Yes, 
there wus suother son, an @lder brother, 
who, if be had lived, wouid have come 
into all this réprobate toherite. IT tink,’ 
he added, siowly, “that that is how the 
trouble began. 

Eva iooked at him questioningly. Fran- 


cis Winsda 


“One of the results 


6 lil anothor cigarette, 


of our charining sys 
primogeniture, dear Eva, Is 
everything, and the 
In this the 


tem of 
thatthe eldest son is 
younger--bvothing. 
tem was Carriéd to o6xtremos. The eldest 
worshipped, gpampered, feted, 
id-—this Horlot Kayne 

boys get 
is sacrifice of everything 
their brother Fayne did not It 
the devil that must have 
bin, and’’—witn the alrof a 


Casa, AY 


#On Was 
jdolized; the se 
neglected. Me 
kind of neglect, th 


used to this 
for 
roused been 


Bleeping in 


man who is making # good epigram— it 
has never been to sleep since.”’ 
“Poor boy!’ murmured Eva 
lier father looked at her with a «mile 
“{ should say that, barring Lady Janet, 
perhaps, you are the firat person who has 
ever expressed that eminently Christian 
gentinent towards Heriot Fayne, my 
dear 
S flushed 
Ann “a J aim aor for 
} 
t 4 
‘ 
ask 
lhe e@arl’s a « He t Fay ne 
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cousin, and the heir presumptive; that is, 
if anything happens to Fayne, he will 
come in for the title and the eatates,’’ 

“What sort of a man is he?” 

Francis Winsdale amiled. 

“Quite a different sort of person. He is 
the clever young man of the family— 
Member of Parliament, platform speaker, 
and the rest of it. He has been heard of a 
groat deal lately. I see hia name cropping 
up in the newspapers; speaking in Parlia- 
ment, or ‘on the stump’ lecturing in vil 
lage halls, and distributing the prizes at 
schools, and #0 I think I met him 
once, but that was some years’ ago, when 
he was quile young and unknown, and, of 
course, | don't remember him—equally, 
of course, lought tosay I do,"’ he con 
eluded, with his cynica! simile, 

“And what will 
ing, father ?’’ 
be dull?’ 

‘if you mean 
tainly shall, 


on, 


you do all the morn- 
she asked. “Will you not 


shall | miss you, I cer- 
but] would rather miss you 
than you should miss your visit to the 
Court. I have some letterato write’’— 
which meant that he would write one, 
perhaps, saunter about the garden until 
he came to the hammock, into which he 
would gracefully fall, and read a French 
n vil until he fell peacofully asleep. 

Evo ordered her pony and cart, and ran 
upstairs to get ber baton, From her win- 
dow she just through the firs 
that surronnded and sheltered White Cot, 
and beyond the stretch of moorland that 
alone was left of her father's estate, the 
tops of the Eliz.bethan chlinneys of the 
Court. She thought, pitvingly, of the old 
dar) a4 she looked, and atill more pity- 
ingly of the outcast, notwithstanding her 
father had advised her not to waste her 
sympathy. 

The pony—a fourteen and 
and the dainty 


could #68, 


a half hands 
dog-cart of var- 
wasthe only equipage her 


Exmoor 
nished wood, 


| fathor could afford, and it had been «a prea- 


| aro 


ent to ber s00n after she came home, 

The pony was # good one—all Exmoors 
attached to his mis- 
miechlievous enough with 
va gave him the piece of 


and 
though 
other persons, 


very much 
tross, 


| sugar he expected, and, as 8000 as she had 


acranibled icto the cart (it was alwayaae 


scramble for Prince, when once in har- 
ness, wanted to be off), they rushed out of 
the gate, followed by Tags, the terrier. 


Phe man who acted as groom, ostler and 


gardener looked after them admiringly, 
and turned to the cook, who was watching 
them, also admiringly, from the kitchen 
door 


“Tt’ud trouble you to find a beautifaller 
pairthan them, Mary.’’ And Mary nod- 
ded with prompt and affectionate acq ules 
rence 
It 


tide 


wasa lovely 
of lile 
throug! 


ahe MAN te 


morning, and 
rushed freely and 
Half un 
in «A 
voles which 
ikoed; tt such ‘good 
trotted along at aswing 
tossing his head now 


the full 
joyously 
consciously 
melodioua, 
father ap- 


Eva's veins 


herself low 
uNnobLIUsIVe her 
proved and wis 
ityie.”’ Pr 

Ing pace, and again, 
and pretending to shy at the moat familiar 


objecta, 


rince 


Tays tore along in front, barking 


atthe birds and giving chase to an occa 
sional rabbit, which he never caught, and 
from which he always came back looking 
as if he hadn't really tried. Eva was fully 
porsuaded that Prince and Tays had a lar 
wilage In Common and that whenever 
Tags came ba f 4 6 Ta ‘hans, 
ir f ere ! sughed a l na 
4 
A + 4 Lift 
An OX‘ HLy * | 4 
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She had nota care inthe world, was 
young, strong as Prince, and had, in addi 
tion to a beautiful littie bome, the dearest, 
and daintest, and charming of fathers. 

She waa thinking of John as she drove 
along the lane leading to the great iron 
entrance gates of the Court, when #ud 
denly Prince shied in real carnest Eva 
looked to see the cause, and her eyecaught 
that which Prince's sbarp eye had caught 

a bright pateb of scarlet that gleamed 
vividly from amongst the bracken by the 
roadside. It was the scarf of a man lying 
anal OO]. 


CHAPTER IY. 


would have driven on again, but &he 
4 noticed the long wound of # recent 
eut on the side of bis bead, and the aun 
waa pourtsg down upon it withall the 
fNercenosa of ita midsummer heat. The 
man'acap had fallen off, and he was bare- 
headed: a®unetroke ought to betheinevit 
able result in any case, and with the 
soucdeat of heads, but with that ugly 
FKva winced es If she were 
the man, and the bead were bers, She no 
tieed that bis face was drawn into @ slight 
frown, as if in hia sleep he could fel the 
pain of the seorching rays, and her first 
impulse was to call to bin and wake him. 
Hutashe felt reluctant todo #o, 
he had tolled for rutles, all through the 
night probably; imsaitude and weariness 
were expressed in the full stretch of the 
limbs, the loug outletretehed arin, the pore 
of the bead on the bent elbow 


|: VA pulled up and looked at bin, and 


wound 
Verhape 


If the man's rough cap were on, anc 
over that ugly 
right and isight sleep in safety. 

In avother instant she resolved to put it 
on, She was not afraid, what was there lo 
fear? Even if the man woke and was 
rough apd unelvil, as she had heard 
trainps usually were, it weuld not matter, 
The lodge gates were ciose at hand; she 


wound, be would be all 


head buttoeal) oo the lodge keeper's wife, 
who, no dcubl, was altting koitting at the 
open deor~ her customs always on a @um- 

Anyway sbe inust wake him 
erputhis ca) on; shecould not drive on 
In peace with the thought of the hot sun 


bewting down on bis bare head 


her B® hoon, 


She let Vrinee wander to the long, lus 
clous giasa al (he side of the road, aud leap- 
itp Ughtly down, made her way as noise. 
lonply as pommible to the sleeper, Then she 
blepped, for now she had got cloee to him 
aid saW him unhindered by the bracken, 
bohe was «truck by the fact that he was 
supertly handsome, and that be was the 
most graceful tramp she had ever seen. 
The face affected ber curiously, by some 
thing wore than ita mere plysioal beauty. 
It wes, ae the French say io their epigram 
matic way, “the beauty of the devil,” 
There was semething reckless, audacious 
aboutthbe mouth, inthe long lasbes that 
lny om the cheeks, hollowed a little—by 
Want thought Eva-in the very curve ol 
the short brown hair, She noticed that 
(here were lines at the corners of Lue eyes, 
and from the mouth, lines which she was 
too young to understand, but which, even 
to ber ignorance, indicated a hard and 
wild life, A pipe, a newone, had dropped 
froin his lipe; a stoutand serviceable stick, 
‘utfrom the hedgerow, ley within reach 
«f his band. 

Perhaps, after all, she thought, it would 
be wise to loave bim alone—she would not 
bave thought so if bo had proved to be an 
old man-—but she put the momentary fear 
and hesitation away from ber as unworthy 
of ber, and stooping softly, picked up the 
rough eap, and, as softly, placed iton his 
head, well covering the wound, 

Pheman did noteven stir; and, with a 
parung xiance, she was about to leave 
Pim, when, without moving, he said — 

Thanks!’ 

The voice broke the stillness so sud 
cenly, 80 Unexpectedly, that Eva started, 
Fomething in the tone of the sing'e word 
brought the swift red to her face. 

Khe stopped and looked down at bis, 
and meta pairof dark eyes fixed, with a 
faint smile in them, upon bers, Gradually, 
and yet rapidly, the simile died away, anid 
gave place to a look of wonder, and— yea, 
she felt with aunoyance, thatit was ad- 
ub lration. 

He sprang to his feet, and, as if tos ine 
tively, took «ff bis cap; and, aa be stood 
Upright as a dart, and like aw gladiator just 
entering the arena, and waiting for his foe, 
she fully noticed his height, and the free 
grace of his bearing. 


“Put on your Cap, Uy good man,” she 
eald, trying tospeak in thetone w ! 
eughtt ime lowarde A rainy 
scious f « j ‘ ar raeeseue a 
rem: You ght not t 6 bare : 


with that wound. Do you know that you | 
were lying in the fall heat of the sun 7%’ 
she added se,erely. 

The man looked at her gravely, witha 

ind of dreamy scrutiny. A man lying 
asleep on this beauteous morning might 
bave dreamed of auch a loveiy vision as 
this exquisitely lovely girl, with the dark 
helrand grey eyos; he could scarcely hope 
to wake and find his dream em bodied, and 
by bis side. 

He put his cap on. 

“] beg your pardon——"’ he began ina 
musical voice; then, as he saw a faint sur- 
prise in her beautiful eyes, his tone be- 
came rougher—“! didn't know.” 

“You were asleep,’ she sald, 

He nodded; then, as if obeying an irre- 
ristible impuise, he said quietiy, very 
quletly— 

“No, | was notasleep. 1 bad been, but 
ibe nolse of your cart woke me” 

“And you let me——"' she began indig. 
nantly. 

A faint color stole into his haggard face 
and he made a slight gesture, a movement 
with bis band that strangely !mpressed 
her 

“if [bad got up I should have startled 
your pony; it is an Exmoor, | know their 
I was not to know that you would 
—— Areal) the jadies in this part of the 
country as kind-bearted to— poor tram ps?” 

“It was not much todo,’ said Eva. he 
took a step away from him, then looked 
over her shoulder, “Have you walked 


ways. 


far ?'’ 

“From London," he said gravely. 

“That is along way; she said pityingly. 
“How did you get that wound on your 
head 7?" 

He stooped to pick up his pipe, but did 
not proceed to All it. 

“Fell off a bay cart,"’ be replied glibly. 

“It must have been a very high one,” 
maid Kva, 

“Tt was,’ 
theeut, I mean.” 

“It looks very bad,’ she said, repress. 
“And’’—it seemed to her 
ay it tt were difficult for her to get away 
from the ark eyes fixed on her with such 
fixed gravity —“where are you going?” 

He Jooked round bim with @ curious 
slowness, 

‘Back to London,” 


hersaid, “Bot it’s nothing 


iuy a shodder, 


‘To get work, I hope,’’ said Eva, trying | 


to infuse as much Freverity as possible into 
her voice and manner, 
“To ge’ work,’’ he assented gravely. 


Eva's hand went towards her pocket; | 


but, somehow, she recoiled from the ides 
of offering bim alms. The man was a 
framp, bol what business had a tramp 


With much eyes, such a face, such a fig- | 


ure? 

“Hinve- you any money ?’’ she asked, 
rather slowly. 

He put his hand in his pocket, and drew 
out some silver and coppers, and showed 
them to her 

“It je notimuch,’’ she said. 

“its encugh, thank you,”’ he responded, 

“Good morning,’ she said suddenly. 

He was about to raise his cap, then, as if 
bethinking himself, dropped bis hand, 

She bad taken half adozen steps when 
she beeame aware that he was following 
her. 

“Now, he will 


knock me on the head 
and rob ine,’ she thought; “and serve ne 
right.’’ 

But he did net. Inetead, he passed her, 
Kot the pony, drew it into the road, and 
gathered the reins for herin quite the 
groom’s manner 

“Thank you,” she said. 

lie touched his cap, but beld the reins a 
moiuent, Instead of giving them to her, 

“Can’t you teil me what place that is?” 
he asked, inclining his head to the gates. 

“Averleigh Coun,” said Kva. 

“Averleigh Court?’ he repeated, as if 
be bad heard tbe name for the firet time. 
“And who lives there ?’’ 

“The Earl of Averleigh,” said Eva, 
Then «a sudden thought struck her, “If 
you ar@ looking for work, perhaps tne 
steward of the estate could give you some, 
His name is Benson, He jives ina red 
house at the end of that lane.” 

“Toenik you,” said the man; then he 
looked at her gravely. ‘But I’m afraid 
he wouldn't, He’d want a character, 


wouldn't be 7’? 


“I sbould think so; yas - 


certainly.’’ 
Ta said the tramp, thoughttully, 


“and | baven't got one. You eee, in Lon- 


dou they aren't #o particular. I’d better 
& n think. 
‘Perbaps you had,’ seid Eva. “Give 
(be reins, please.’’ 
beg vour pardon," he said, as if he 
nN sudgeD|Yy become aware of | 
. Sets @talr ng ¢ ie gA 
he he réinea—neot ina bundle, but pr 








perly plaeed and separated, and drew 


back. 

‘“jood morning. 
work,” said Evs. 

He looked at her, with deep gravity in 
his dark eyes. _ 

‘Good morning, and thank you, miss, 
he said. 

He stood looking after her for a minute 
or so: then he hit his pipe, and sauntered 
back to bis lair amongst the bracken, an i! 
with a purpore, and picked up&® glove 


I hope you will find 


‘ as if he knew it | 
which sabe had dropped, | ta o whisper. 


was there, 

It was of dog-skin—a driving glove, 
with agauntiet. Eva had small hands, 
and the thing looked dainty and feminine 
asitisy in his palm. Itetill seemed to 
possess the shape of the smal! band, and 
to be warm with its warmth, He turned 


it over, then suddenly threw it away frorn | 


him. 

But, as he stood smoking, thoughtfully, 
his eyes stole aide glances at it as it lsy 
amongst the bracken; and presentiy—siow: 


ly, unwillingly, o4 if ho were forced to do 
so—he etrode to it, picked it up, and thrust 


it into his breast pocket. 


Eva drove on, and the lodge-keeper’s 
wife, with her knitting in her hand, open- 
ed the great gates for her, and gave ber a 
As she 
reached tbe flight of broad stone steps 
that led totbe hall of the Court, a groom 
hurried forward to take Prince, and the 
butier bimeelf, an ecclesiastical-looking 
personage, came to the open door to re- 
ceive her;and no sooner had she crossed 
with 


respectfully affectionate greeling. 


the threshold, than a tall old lady, 


white hair, glided across the hall, and 
It was 


took ber hand. and kissed her. 
Lady Janet. 


“Good morning, my dear,” she said, ip 
a soft and sub jued voice that matched her 


name, so sensitive as to its bonor. 
|and—the disgrace, the shame is killing 


_ not give up all hope. 
| was so dear to me! 





“Tam very sorry, dear lady Janet,” 
said Eva, and she leaned forward and took 
the thin, worn band. 

“Thank you, my dear. Yes, it is—dread- 
ful! I cannot tell what will be the end of 
it! It will break my brother’s heart. He 
is so proud, so mindful of the family 
And— 


bim !”’ 

Eva raised the hand to her soft cheek 
and caressed it pityingly. 

“J—know something about it,” she said 
“My father told me.” 

“Yos,’’ said Lady Janet. “Everybody 
knows. Ali the world! That—that makes 
itso bard to endure, If it were our sscret, 
if no one knew but ourselves, we could 
bear it better.’’ 

“‘Is—is beso very bid? Perhaps he wil! 
reform, get better ?’’ said Eva. 

Lady Janet shook her head. 

‘“‘My dear, I am afraid not; and yet | can 

I—oh, my dear, he 
He was so bright and 
handsome a boy and so—s80 warm-hearted? 
The tears Glled her eyes. ‘I was slways 
fond of bim, and—and took his part, and 
have always hoped even sgainst hope, 
But Edmund has given him up now, This 
last sham ful affair is the last straw. He 
has sent for Stannard Marsbbank.” 

Eva caressed the worn hand, 

‘‘And that means that my brother hes 
cast poor Heriot off for ever.” 

“Mr. Marshbank is the next heir?” said 
Eve, 

“Yes, and till now the earl has not seen 
him, not for years—there has been a cold- 
ness: itis afami:y quarrel. I can't tell 
you all, my dear. Mr. Marshbank will be 
here to-morrow, and Edmund will teil 
him thathe isto have all tbat Edmund 
can leave to him. Of course Heriot muat 


face and form and the plain dress of soft | have the title and the estates. Thank God, 


black merino which her ladyship always 
“IT am glad you | 
How well you look! ’—‘‘love- 
ly,’? and not ‘‘well,”’ was the word which 
“Whata beautiful 


wore inthe morning. 
have come, 


almost left ber lips. 
morning! Give me your hat, clear,’’ 


She took it off gently, and tenderly 
rich, silky bair. 
‘Come into my room. | have got the 
patterns, bat! would not use them until 
Why, 


smoothed the girl’s 


you c.mbo. Give me your gloves. 
w bere is the other ?”’ 


Eva shook her head with a littio laugb. 
“I don’t know; must have dropped 
| it.” 


levingly. 


As they crossed the hal! to the stairs, a 
door opened, anda tall, bent man, with 
hair as white as Lady Javet’s, came out of | for Edmund. 
lignts | Marshbank 
from the great oval window {6)l upon him, 
and inade a beautiful picture of him set in 
surroundings of the oak- 


the library. The imany-colored 


the fitting 


panelied walls, the mosaic floor, 


the huge pictures and suits of armor. 


The mar himelf, and the inanimate 
things around him, were typical of lofty 
Lord Averleigh 
was one of those noblemen—they are not 
eo Dumerous as one might think—who 
In face, gosture, manner 


race and ancient lineage. 


lock their rank, 
and voice, hé was every inch an earl. 


He was walking with bent head, and 
eves fixed on the floor; but at sight of the 
two ladies be stopped, and, with a courtly 
bend of bis head and an affectionate light 
in his eyes, be held out histhin, long hand 


to Eva. 


‘“400d morning, my dear,’’ he said. “I 


am glad you have come.’’ 


the would never tourgive me, 
vaulted roof, with ita tattered flags, and 


he cannot get rid of those! I am afraid 
that he would, if he could, Thethings he 
does! This last scandal isin all the pa- 
pers. My brother read it in the Times, 
Before a police magistrate—the heir to the 
title, ob, it isdreadful! But'’—wiping her 
eyes—*I must not weary and saddea you 
with our troubles, my dear. You look’’— 
she gazed at (he beautiful face, the grace- 
ful figure in its white gown—‘‘as if trouble 
should not be permitted to come near you. 


| Now for the patterns; you have such ex- 
| quisite taste, Edmund says that you ac- 
quired it in France, partly, but not alto- 
| gether, for your father always bad such 
“Careless child,’’ murmured Lady Janet, | perfect taste. 


Choose me something quite 


simple, dear. 1 am quite nervous when | 


| think of to-morrow, and Stannard Marsh- 


bank. It will be so trying an interview 

He—he never liked Mr. 
I--1 don’t know why. That 
is pretty—oh, how can I think of dress at 
such atime as this! But I make you sad, 
dear, andI must not do that. Edmund 
How glad I am 
that you came to live with your father! 
Jt is like baving a daughter in our o'd 
aye.”’ 

She bent and kissed the lovely face, and 
va returned the kiss. 

They sat and talked—Eva chose the 
dress and: ordered it—until lunch time 
came, and then went down to the morn- 
ing room in which it was served. 

The ear! metthem in the hall and gave 
bisarmto Eva. If he had been enduring 
inental and physical agonies unspeakable, 
he would have not neglected one act of 
courtesy due from him; and he sat at the 
end of the table and talked to her as if 
there were nothing on his mind, nosecret, 
carking care eating out his heart. To su!- 


That was all, but the gentleness, the fer and be silent was noblesse oblige with 


war'noth of the greeting, brought the color 
A8 he passed on the smile 
which had litup his weary eyes faded, 


to Eva's face, 


and gave place to deep mélancholy and 
dejection. 
Lady Janet led 


room. It was adainty little apartment, 


Eva to his ladyship’s 


him. 

“Tell your father that I think there will 
be a good supply of birds this year, my 
dear,’’ he said, ‘and that I shall expect 
him to exert himself when the Ist of Sept- 
ember comes. He used to be an adinirablé 
spot. Let me give you some of these 


with old world furniture, with books, a strawberries; they are finer than vsual, I 


piano, and a scent of lavender and rose 
Leaver, 


“Sit down there, dear.’’ she said, indicat- 


ing achair in acool, cosy corner, 
aré the patterns’’—she stopped and sighed 


—‘*but I have searcely the beart to choose 
& new dress—we have hac bad news this 


The Garl’s 


morning. Poor Kdmusad!" 
name was Edmund. * id you not see 
how. My poor brother !”’ 

*Yos,’’ said Eva, inalow voice. ‘! 
am 80 sorry. 


What is it? Kut she 
thought she kuew. 


“It 1s about—about Heriot, his a n, my 
OW voice, 
and with the sweet old face averted 


nephew,’ said Lady Janet, ina |! 


“Here 


think. But you have some good beds at 
White Cot, and these will seem poor [0 
yeu. And have you chosen Janet's dress 
for her? What should we do without 
you, my dear ?”’ 

He even laughed, in a soft, snbdued way, 
once or twice as if todispel the melancholy 
which brooded over the place, and which 
ovght not to touch this beautiful, exquisite 
girthood. Eva understood, and could 
have taken bis hand in hers and kissed it 
Her tonder, sympathetic eart was full of 
pity for bim as hesat there erect, and 
calm, and patient, with the calm and pa- 
9 of the stoic. 

The butler, whohad also read the ac- 
limes, and the fcotman, quite 
on vey a re 


1s Ww nformed, managed t 


in their ministratron® 


spectful sympathy 


and hung round the white-haired old man 
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ac te they eontd console him with clear 


soup, tLe cboicest entrees, and the rarest 


6s. 
arent lunch she and Lady Janet went 


into the conservatory, in which the old 
lady was graciously permitted to ‘‘potter 
gbout,” as the gardener termed it; and 
Lady Janet gathered some rare blossoms 
for the girl she loved so warmly. 

“Tbough you have flowers in plenty at 


cally. “And you bave some grapes. 
Where are my scissors? Oh! here they 
are, in my chatelaine.’ 

“But not all those,dear Lady Janet,”’ 
said Eva. 

“Why not, dear? There are more than 
we can use, and Mr. Anderson’’— Mr, 
Anderson was the stern and awfully 
dignifiea Scotch head gardener—‘‘never 
knows what to do with them.”’ 

“Well, then, may I take some to those 
people on the common 7?’ said Eva. ‘The 
woman has been very ill. I will drive 
round that way home.” 

“You shall do what you please wit 
them, dear,’”’ said Lady Janet. ‘But, 
Eva, my cbild, is it not avery rough road? 
And there is that dreadful grave pit. I 
don’t like you to go that way.”’ 

Eva laughed. 

“Prince is the quietest of princes,’’ she 
said, “and besides, I can hold him, 6ven if 
he should tske it into his head to run | 
away.’ 

She wandered round the garden with 
Lady Janet for some little time. She was, 


| stood for the shadow of a second looking 
| at her, then he sprang forward and com- | 


| Wards the pit. 


| it wasa simple impossibility for him to 
White Cot, my dear,” sbe said, apologeti- 





indeed, Joth to go, for she knew that her 
presence cheered and comforted her 
friend; but at last, Prince was brought to 
the door. 

Toe earl himseif came out to hand her 
to the seat, and he looked up at her with 
affectionate admiration. 

“[ hope your pony is quiet, my dear. 
He is quiet, I hops, Saunders?” he added, 
tothe groom, who stood, like a statue in 
corde, at the pony’s head. 

“Yes, my lord—for an Exinoor, 
bas too much corn, my lord.’’ 

Eva laughed confidently as she took the | 
reins, and, afler bending down to kiss 
Lady Janet, drove away. 

The road to the hovel in which lived the 
poor wowan for whom she intended the 
hothouse grapes was rongh, as Lady 
Janet had said; but she drove carefully, | 
and was smiling inwardly at Lady Janet’s 
fears, when a bare started from a bush of | 
rushes off the left, and, running straight | 
under Prince’s feet, made him sby and | 
dash forward. ‘ 

Eva, who knew all his tricks and affec- 
lations, tightened her hold, and was bring- 
ing him up to a more sober gait, when she | 
felt something give in ber hands, and 
knew that the reins had either broken or 
become unfastened at the bit-ring. The 
next moment sbe knew, also, that Prince, 
frightened by the sudden absence of the 
check, had bolted in stern earnest. 

She sat quite still, with the useless reins 
in her hands, and was so little frightened 
that she even amiled. 

But suddenly the smile died away, and 
her lips twitched, for she saw that Prince 
was steering straight for the wretched 
Sravel-pit with which every common is 
ornamented, 


But he | 





CHAPTER V. 

\VA'S first thought as she saw death 
r confronting her was of ber father. 
“~ Whats terrible shock it would be to 
bin —who hated shocks and scenes of all 
kinds—when she should be brought in 
lifeleeg 

Then for a momenta horror of death, 
on her own account, se'zed her, and her 
6C® went white. 


S16 looked round wildly for help, but | 
There were | 


Totascul wasto be seen. 


only a few small cottages on the edge of 


the common, and even if she were seen by | 


svyoné standing at the door or window of 


‘he of them, be could not render ber any | 


&s8's'ance; long before be could reach her 
5.6 would be lying at the bottom of that 
awiul pit. 

Sie shuddered and closed her eyes, but 
*he could not keep them closed; a terrible 
‘sscination compelled her to gaze at the 
“pottowhieh she was being carried £0 
**Iitly (hat the bushes of gorse seemed to 
Ny past her at ightning speed. She tried 
'O pray, but the words frozs on her lips, 
8nd suddenly nerved by sheer despair, 
she raised her head and sat straight as an 
‘Trow to meet her fate as became an Eng- 

‘8D géentlewoman. 

t was at this when she bad 
she became cor 
distinctly 
ring from behind one of the 
0880 m 6d heard a 


moment, 


Ver ™ « 
ip a 
a ¢ 


that 
rather than 


r pe 
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Velia. 
seca bushes, and 


8Hout « 
Hout of warning, 


fresh spurt, and, coming up almost along- 


| peril. 


| mor, 


THE SATURDAY 


She tried to cry for help in response, but 


| her voice seemed to have deserted ber. 


Tbe man who had risen from the ground 


meénced running, not towards ber, but to- | 


Eva saw him, and a wild hope rose witb- | 
in her, then it sank again, for she jelt that | 


reach the brink before the awift pony, go- 
ing now at racing speed. She tried to 
check Prince with the rein, but her hands 
were shaking and seemed to have lost all 
strength. 

She was sorely tempted to sink into the | 
bottom of the cart and close ber eyes; it 
would be easier than facing death, but she 
could not move or take ber eyes from the 
man who was running at an angle with 
her. 

That it wasaman wasall her frozen 
senses could gather, but it was borne in 
upon her that he was running very swift- 
ly, and that he ran as she once seen a pro- 
fessional at some athletic sports. 

In the midst of her own dread of the 
coming end she felt sorry for him; it 
would be such a disappointment to him to 
be justa moment—or would it be only a 
second ?—too late. 

She clutched the rail of the cart with 
one hand, and, at last, uttered a faint, pite- 
ous cry a8 she saw the line of yellow 
gravel which indicated the edge of the pit. 
In another minute all would be over. 

“Father, father!’’ rose to ber lips. 
‘Father, save me!’’ and she dropped the | 
reins and covered Ler eyes with her bands. 

As they neared the brink Prince saw his 
danger, and suddenly sobered, tried to 
pull up, but the impetus of his speed was 
too great, and, bathed in sweat, he threw 
up his foam-flecked head and snorted with 
mad terror. The shrill cry, almost hu- 
man, ran through Eva, and, utterly over- | 
comeé, sh6 sank into the cart. 

As she did so the man who had been 
running the race with Death put ona 


side of the pony, made a dash at its bit. 

He missed, but Prince, startled by the 
spring, swerved aside. The man either 
groaned or swore an inarticulate exciama 
tion uf anger and disappointment; then, 
as the pony’s forefeet were within a yard 
of the pit, be sprang at the pony with al- | 
most force enough to knock it down, and 
clutching the bit with both hands, iiter- 
ally jammed the animal on to its) 
haunches, 

The strength brought to bear was so 
great that be himself went down on bis 
knees, but he still held the bit, and, 
springing to his feet again, forced the 
struggling pony round and away from the 


Thus they stood fora brief moment, 
man and beast, breathing hard, streaming | 
with perspiration, and quivering in every 
limb; the sligbt cart shook with the tre- 


Eva knew that she was saved, and | 


| fought hard against the deathlike faintness | 


which threatened her; but she was only 
half conscious, and heard, as in a dream, a 
voice saying— 

“It isallright. Don’t be afraid! You | 
are not hurt? Look; see for yourself !’’ 

The voice seemed familiar to ber, and 
she rose and stood upright, looking 
through a mist at first; then, when the 
mist cleared from her eyes, she saw that 
the man who had saved her life was the 
tramp with wbom she had talked in the 
morning. 

She struggled for breath, for composure, 


andthe man’s manner helped her to re- 


gain them. Still holding the pony with 
one hand—though Prince needed no hold 
ing now—he drew off his scarf with the 
other, and wiped bis face and neck, and as 
coolly as if he bad been running 4 race for 
half.a-crown, said— 

“That was anarrow squeak! Hecan 
move! I shovid enter him for the next 
local races, if I were yon!’’ Then, as he 
saw ber sel! posssession coming back to 
her, he added quietly, and in almosta 
tone of command— 

“Get down; you will feel better when 
you are standing on firm ground.” 

Eva got down. Even the ground seemed 
anything but firm—indeed, it appeared to 
be tearing along, and carrying her with 
it; and, to prevent it, she caught hold of 
the cart 

The man ato 
away from ber with a delicacy rather rare 


d qnite still, and looked 


inatramp. At last, Eva found her voice 
but. as she tried to speak, ber sense ¢ f the 
thing ne Dau tone . gratit 
tender-hearted £ 

“Ob, what can Bay t ¥ 
with a little, piteous movement f her 
hands infinitely touching. It seemed to 


| *As it was, 
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touch the tramp, for the blood rushed to 
his face, and he locked at her strangely. 
“How—how brave of you !’’ she breathed, 


brokenly. ‘You—you might have been 
forced over the ecge.’’ She shuddered, 


and turned her eyes away from the pit. 
you were nearly over. 1—! 
can’t thank you as—as I ought, but—oh, I 
am very grateful!’ Then, as might bave 


been expected, her eyes filled with tears. 


She allowed them to run down her face, | 
unregarded, for a moment, and their pres-— 


ence made the man intensely uncomfort- 
able. 

For the first time he seemed to lose bis 
coolness, 


“Don’t say any more about it; don’t | 


think of it; try and forget it.” 

‘Forget it !’’ She turned her lovely eyes 
upon hins, almost indignantly. 

“I would, if I were you; it will only up- 
set you. As for me,” he smiled. “there’s 
nothing to make a fuss about. To tell you 
the truth, I enjoyed it. I hadn’t hada 
good spin for some time. If I hadn’t been 
so infernally out of condition, I should 
have stopped him long ago, and you 
wouldn’t have been at all frightened; so 
that it was my fault, you see, You be- 
haved very well,’’ be went on, with a nod. 
“T saw you didn’t turn color till nearly 
the end. And now it’sall right, don’t you 
know, and—and you’re not going to faint 
or break down, are you ?” 

She looked at him, and tried to smile at 
the coaxing tone of his calm, assured 
voice; it was asif he were talking toa 
child who had been nearly frightened to 
death. 

*You—you are trying to make light of 
it,’ she said, wiih alittle catch in her 
breath; “but I know—of course 1 know— 
that you have saved me from a terrible— 
oh, horrible death! You must—you must 
come home with me—to my father.”’ 

“What for?” he said, quietly. 

She looked at him with surprise, 

“He will be able to thank you—oh, in- 
deed, he will thank you? And I—I am 
Loo upset——”’ 

“There’s no need for that,’’ he raid, “as 
| said before. Oh, did you think I was go- 
ing to sit still, and not make a run for it? 
You don’t happen to havea flask with 


you? No’—with something like con- 
temnpt—“women never have. And I have 
not, either, asyluck will haveit. A drop 


of brandy would put you allright. But 
you are pulling round already, I see, 
That’s right.” 

At another time, less strained, Eva 
would bave noticed that the man was talk- 
ing to her as if to an equal; not with an 
intrusive advantage of his heroic deed, 
but with a quiet, well-bred tone of equal- 
ity. But she noticed nothing excepting 
that something in his voice, something 
firmly yet gently persuasive, was helping | 
her to collect her scattered senses, 

‘‘Where do you live?’’ he said, after a 


| pause, during which Eva’s eyes had never 
| left his face; and he put the question in a 


rougher voice, as if he suddenly remem- | 
bered the difference between them, 

“At White Coi—tbhe house on the moor, 
there,” she said, raising her hand, and 
pointing. He saw that it still quivered. 

“A house amongat some fire? I know. 
Well, if you feel better, how would it be 
if you walked home? You'd rather, ! 
expect. I'll bring the pony.” 

“Thank you—oh, thank you!” she said; 
then she hesitated. ‘My father—he would 
be frightened.” 

He nodded, “I see. Yes, of course, 
Well, then, if you’ll get in, I'll drive you 
to the gate. You could drive yourself, for | 
hes quiet enough now.” Prince was at 
that moment nibbling the short, sweet 
grasa of the common, as if nothing of any 
consequence had happened, ‘He won't 
want any more running to-day. That's 
the best of these Exmoors- they've the 
pluck of the devil. What made him bolt? 
Oh, | see—rein untastened. A cart-horse 
would bolt witb that, to say nothing of one 
this gentleman’s breed. IJ should like to 
havethe man who harnessed him all to 
myself for five minutes; and, for the first 
time, his eyes flashed and his face dark 
ened. 

He had been talking to give her time to 
recover herself, and, when he had finished, 
he drew the pony round, facing home, ar 
ranged the dust rug, and be!ld out his hand 
to help her up. 

As 
over hers with a strong, ence 


she got ir aha felt his hand el © 


lraging, grip, 


and, with a kind of thr ehe feltas if he 


had sent some of } 4 naler a‘reé 


ar | ‘ ~ ’ eT 
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Abokess.— Emperors and emprewses 
kings and queens, write to each other as 
brothers and sisters, Keigning graad 
dukes also enjoy this privilege when ad- 
dressing kings, but sovereigns not pasaess- 
ing royal honors are designated as cousins, 

AMONG THE Maornis.—Should a great 
nisfortune overtake a Maori, such as the 
death of his favorite child, bis relatives are 
allowed to dispossess him of all his goods, 
and if needs be of the very roof which 
shelters him. He must pay for the honor 
conferred on him by being specially looked 
down upon by the gods, 

JEWSHARPS. — Jewsharps are made 
chiefly in Boccorio, the seat of the indus- 
try since the sixteenth century. A good 
workman can make seven dozen in a day, 
and, simple as the little instruments are, 
no less than twenty tools are employedi n 
their manufacture, including anvil, ham- 
mer, tongs and*o on, There are, more- 
over, twenty-four distinct operations, 

WaLKeR.—The surname ‘Walker,” a 
contemporary tells us, has nothing to do 
with pedestrian ideas, but bad its origin in 
trade and occupation, like other familiar 
names, such as “Smith,’’ ‘*Farmer,’’ 
‘Bowyer,’ “Fisher,’’and aoon, ‘Walker’ 
is a common surnamein Yorkshire, as will 
be understood when its connection with 
the industry of that region is explained. 
Itis of Flemish derivation. A man who 
worked at the walke—walche—or fulling- 
mill was a walker: and in early Manches- 
ter directories ali the fullers and cloth- 
dressers wero called walkers, 

ANIMAL INTELLIGENCKE.—When doga, 
cate and other animals carriod long dis- 
tances on cars and steamers, sometimes 
confined in bags aud baskets, can, without 
avking any questions, find their way 
home, and birds traveling thousands of 
niles come back year after yearto the 
same nests, and oarrier pigeons to their 
dovecotes, it is pretty sure that they know 
some things to a knowledge of which no 
human being has yet attained. There isa 
vast field of animal intelligence to be 
studied, and the more we study the more 
we shall be filled with wonder and admir- 
ation. 

ANCIENT RoMAN WINES. —A curious ac- 
countof ancient Roman wines was writ- 
towards the ond ot his life by M, 
Grenier of the Paris Constitutionel, who 
died afew daysago. It appears that all 
our preconceived ideas as to wine must be 
abandoned in thinking of these liquids, 
They were rather to be compared to the 
sweetened drinks and even tothe confec 
tions of our own day, being either sweet 


| by natureor rendered so by mixing with 


them a compound of various solid ub 
stances, Lloney, cheese, essence of flowers, 
and many other ingredients were thus 
used, and in such quantitiog as often to 
convert the wine into a sort of jelly. 


Ipois —An idol’s head of baked clay has 
been found in the sand dunes near Tan 
vier, whore it was laid bare by the wint. 
is large and wide open, the 
very «mall, the 
brow retreating, and the back of the head 
flat. Itis said to have in extraordinary 
degree a likeness to idola found in Mexi-s, 
particularly to the god called Xipe, Eyes 
and ears aré very little modelled, and on 
the top of the head is a pointed object. 
XNipe wasa god worshiped on the coast of 
Mexico with ritesof uncommon cruelty; 
he was alsothe god of smiths and gold- 
workers. His buman sacrifices were flayed 
alive. The ‘Tangier idol has been deco- 
rated with gold mica, The discovery may 
revive old theories of « primitive connec. 
tion between the Phu nicians and tke In- 
dians of Central America, 

A Dow Srony.—A Georgia paper telisa 
sad story. Charles Stafford owned a taith- 
ful dog which gave birth to a@ litter of 
seven puppies, The faithful mother dog 


wasone day poisoned ty some incarnate 


fiend. The litle innocent puppies became 
poisoned by their mother’s milk, and one. 
hy one they shuffled off this mortal coll. 
As the baby dogs died, the fond old 
mother dug ahole in the ground and 
buried them, until finally there was not 
one leftto say “weare seven.” All that 


remained were seven graves «ide by side in 


the field The motber felt that the end 
was near and repaired to the burying 
ground, where she laid (town among the 
t th of graves, and surely, bat 
® a ” .) j ad 
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‘ 


rose poople today. I must be sharp 
starting, though, or it'll be a tight fit.” 
At this Instanta quavering old church 
k at some little distance began to sound 
6 Oratof a series of struggling strokes. 
uncertainly across the 


+) 


» sound floated 


eott spring atr, and Dr. Meredith broke off 


reflections to eount the strokes in- 
atinet y. There were two for each quar- 
“A quarter to one,’ he said to bimeelf 
hopefully, a# the third set quavered out, 
Thali dot’ But the fourth began as 
he words were uttered. “Oue!l By all 
ata good!’ he exclaimed, ‘I shan’t get 
mucl re than « look atany lunch!” 
Wilh the redoubled energy of a man for 
whom @ quarter ofan bour more or less js 
os importance, be quickened bis 
pace until it waseas fast as any walk, 
ol#a run, inay be. 
fhree minutes later he bad come to the 
Hloles and 
April sunshine, Im 


witch ist 


‘ 


ena ¢ the Tlollow 


bright glare of the 


| did #0, 
into the | 


edistely in frontof him jay # broad, ir- | 


regular commoon, with # rough track run- | 
ning actors it (on cone eide of the track 
A ae or gieaming inthe April sun | 


ike amirror, and round it a brood of 
tucks was being mercilessly chased by a 
little group of children in pinafores, 


uted Dr. Meredith, ‘you go 


neto your dinners and leave those 
ha! get theirs, or I shall come and 

mit i thers !"’ 
With an alaerity that proved Dr, Mere 


ti too “eA I 
ves in the direction 
the edge of 


tered themsel 
nyes Which lay on 
where the 
rough track left abruptly. 
liere, as if to uiark its increased dignity, 
‘That is to say, 


[oa leredith strode on to 


the eoromon 


4 nended with stomes 
ap of then. had been 
at partof it, and then left for 
o walk over or avoid al his 


if i toh the « i 


uitous Little track 
iol proved that most people preferred 
the “@, and entered upon a@ Vil- 
suet 
It very contideotiy asserted itself to bea 
mires suc for the dwellers in it doubtless 
preserved ail the characteristics which 
opresented that teria to tbeir minds, RKe- 
Hvodaunto its Cotmbponent paris, li Was @ 


falrliy broad road, bordered on cither side 


ith colleges ef Various 61208 aud forins, 


hei s6t back in gardens; gardons 


ir and varying ID shape that the 
aa ' 


6» road was by them made to con- 


Lota curving line, meandering trom a | 
7 Ke which enclosed # fair-sized yar- 
a ‘ auoy which ehut in @® narrow 
~ rol posto ground, and s0 ou through- 
ul iho lenpii of the whole street. Here | 
Abd thee the lie was broken ty larger 
lie uses an Lhe cottages; Sauall farm- 


ith their steall yards and *:bulld- 
and # teow houses evi 
“petlermost’’ in- 


i tieir bucks, 


a iy belonging to the 


trmwtoiteal of Siary Conibe, 

lor, Vicreaith walked up the street quick- 
Ly it Was very Gmiply and siient, the 
“ ( popuidlion belog more Or less on- 
Kayo Using the “faluner hour’ to the 


navanlage Aboul Ove buodred yards 
trols (oe eutranes to the street he stopped, 
Ou ols (etl Was @ bouse standing beck ip a 
i, and the contents of the 


bye Sal 


yvard— 


Hpsol planks, a bail made wagon, and 
Which had lost «a shaft—pro- 
plalogiy even 


nas Wilson, Carponter,’’ 


it ie OWN s&s Cailliy 
the Th 

1iis Pou m be 
li, Sieredith 


door, 
opened the yard gais, etrode 
sharp.y with his 
door. Knock 
tle waited a moment, 


ard over #& house 


thi kool, aod Khnockéd 


\ sou the Loune ibe 


Was Ulauswerod, 


‘ eh, iithiop the latch, he entered, 

‘Wilson!’ he said in a raised voice, 

‘ mou ? 

Althe end of lb@ Darrow Blone passage 
4) pCared # nah in bis shirt si6eves; & Mian 
Wloee harassed, anxious face lightened 

ieiderablly #5 Le saw Di. Meredith. The 


imlied Wasted HO Uline tn preliminaries, 


Vicoi, lay MOOG felow, ’ he sald tersely, 

i pose loan goup? How is the wife, 
cons 

Lt slatow that had lifted itself from 


© lua iitehance fell agai heavily. 
‘ Just pulling on my coal lo come 
f. u I he said “She's been Very 
bade this tmornuing. Yes, sir, go up, if 
’ ‘ 
ry ‘ Was (he response, 
sud @ at befure tue w in Were Spoken, 
M t t ad turned ups narrow slail 
“A é kKoew we aud witba 
s r 
an * 
ya mM 
y “4 
. . Burro } 2s 
| n ; " W Was Op} 


pwer in their eyes, the pina- | 


cast dowa 


site the door, and through it the full 
strength of the #pring sun fell on Dr. 
Meredith, and lighted up every detail ot 
his face and person. His figure was tall 
and broad; there was acertain ‘well set 
up” alr about his bearing that gave an im- 
pression of quick, alert movements, and 
atthe same time betokened in him the 
possession of considerable dignity and 
861 f-reapect. 

It would be difficult, evidently, to pre 
sume upon Dr, Meredith's good opinion; 
and he would bea bold inan who thought 
of attempting i. But if any stranger had, 
from this, reasoned that Dr. Meredith was 
stifl or ungenial, the impression would 
have been quickly dissipated by his face. 
It wasa very pleasant faes, not only in 
feature, though persons who described. 
Dr. Meredith ss “good-locking’ were 
neither wanting norin error when they 
Its expression was at once keen, 
sympathetic, and strong. And the three 
characteristics se6med to find rcope to dis- 
play themselves everywhere—in bis firm 


mouth, which was not concealed by the 
very small moustach6 he wore; In his 
equare forenéad, and his keen eyes, in 


which inst they were all accentuated and 
deepened by a touch of quick humor. It 
wasa face thal deserved trust quilé as 
wiuch 44 respect; aud in the eight months 
that bad e/apsed since he came to Mary 
Combe iis inhabitants bad learned to give 
Dr. Meredith both 
He stepped quistiy up to the bed, and 
as he did so every trace of of the irritation 
and worry that bad possessed bin in his 
| walk disappeared as completely as if they 
| had never been. A voice, face, avd man 
ner that were wholly kindly and sytmpa- 
thetic greeted the woman before hin. He 
might bave had an hour to spare instead 
of being pressed for every moment, 
She was a young woman of about twen- 
ty-three; 6videntiy in the last stages of de- 
| cline, and a8 6videntiy unaware oi the 


| fact, but pos#tessed whoily by iat pathetic | 
incontrovertible hopeluiness wlich is one | 
| would you gO a8 s00n &s 


of the inevitable signs of the end 

“Wilson’s been worrying me to let him 
yo for you all the morning, sir,’’ she be- 
wav. “My cough’s been rataer bad, and i 
thought ld keep up here; but 1 seem bet 
ter in mysell, It’s just the wind’s turned 
colder, 1 wake no doubt,”’ 

“No doubt, Mra, Wilson!’ 
cheery auswer, 


was the 


’ 


| it bas dore to you. 


Ten minutes tater, Dr. Moredith de- 


svendeéd the narrow Stairs again, te find 
Wilson walling for blin below, 
“Whatdo you think of her, sir?’ was 


his anxious question, 

“T think she’s this morning, my 
wan, certainly,’’ Dr. Meredith said. ‘But 
keep your spirits up, and hers, too, Vil 
changes ber médicineé if you'll send one of 
your boys up at once for it, And I’)! look 
in again ibis evening some time,” 

Without waiting jor 
Dr. Meredith strode On up tbe street; and 
a3 b6 walked the worried expression reas- 
serted itself like a returning cloud, 

“Mra, Wilson!’ be murwured, “Where 
on earth can I get berin this evening? J 
will, though! That's cortan. Now for 
some lunch, I sball do it yet by iwo.’”’ 

He stopped as he spoke at a house stand- 
ing further back from (he street than any 
he had yet passed. It was surrounded by 
a brick wall, & gatein which ho opened 
and walked through a fair sized garden to 
the front door, It stood ajar, he pushed 
it open hastily, entered, and opensd a door 
on bis right hand. ‘This he let fail together 
again With a sound Of ilritation., 

“Mrs. French!’ hecalled, loudly. ‘Mrs. 
French! J’in waiting, please, and in a 
great hurry!’ 

With these words he went back into the 
room into which he had 


low 


W ilsou’s thanks, 


clauced and sat 
down atthe €nd of # table, where a tray 
coveréd with &# white clotb, and 
the modest burden of 
fork, seemed to indicate a 
prospect of luncheon, 

“] do believe no 
punctuality tmeéeaus!’ he é6jaculated an 
Krily. “When | told her, too, the last 
thing, that I should be hurried!’ 


bearing 
single silver 
dim future 


one 


woman knows what 


* His further soliloquy was broken iu up- 
on by @ complicated sound, 


sOtething 
UK6 @ aching geiting into Working order: 


scoimnbibatlon Of & heavy, irregular foot- 


fall, a clinkine of Spoons and yinss Aud 

the rattie of a lish-eover on 4 18h ( 

lurge ior it; the whole Lit i h 
juick séries of OT@albiess gasps. This - 
ne b gave I Me 


“And now, iel's #66 What | 


portly woman of fifty-five or 80, proceeded 
to add the iteins of her tray to the forlorn 
silver fork. ‘I said @ Guarter-past one, 
and it’s more like balf-past, now,”’ 

“IT know you did, sir, and that’s the 
truth; but f’ve been that harassed and 
put about this morning sir, with sending 
after you, that I’ve got a bit behing, jn 
consequence.”’ 

The last two words were Mrs. French's 
great weaponsin the battle of life. She 
considered that, pronounced with due and 
riow emphasis, they, in themselves, con- 
stituted a perfectly unanswerable climax 
to an arguinent; and she therefore wield. 
ed them in season and out of season with 
a serene unconsciousness «f their futility, 

Dr. Meredith, while she spoke, was ar. 
ranging the dish and plate she brought 
with bis own bands, for the promotion of 
more haste, He stopped short, however, 
as she ended, and turned sharply round. 

“Sending after me!’ he said iastily, 
“what for, Mrs. French? Who have you 
sent after me?’ 

«Lor, you nevér méan to say you've not 
mist Bili Strong, sir! And I sent hima 
quarter after twelve, I baving told him you 
were to the best of my Knowledze gone to 
Knott's Green up the Hollow Holes; he 
said he'd go, in copseqt ence,”’ 

“Who wanted me? What did he come 
for?” 

Mrs French was standtog with the disp- 
cover in her hand all this time, and the 
only way in which sbe seemed able to 
meet this terse question was by a gesture 
that includeéd this useful article. 

“Why, sir, be broucbt a note for you to 
xo to Mr. Mariitt’s lodge, sir. Saunders, 
the gamekeéeper, has bad an accident, Bill 
Bays—serious, it’s like iv bs, from what | 


| could judge.” 


“Never mind what it’s 
W hen did be arrive?’ 

“Ob, | don’t know, sir; that I 
But that ain’t all, sir; while be was 
talkin’ to mie a man came from Stoke 
Vere Rectory; he brought a message, 
you could, the 
Reverened Swinton has burt bis wrist or 
sOombetbiog o’ that. An i gave Bili that 
iInessage, tou, as he was poin’, and sentthe 
man back bOui6 again.’’ 

“Anything else?’ Dr. Meredith spoke 
with & grim tersenéss which was quilelost 
on Mra, French, She was wont to describe 
her master as a short, quick, gentleman,” 
and this, to her, euabraced every pblase of 
feoling on Dr, Mereéd.th’s ; art 

“No, sir,’’ 


likely to be! 


couldn't 
RAY. 


she answered; “nothing of 
no importance. Oaly Mary Brown’s grand- 
child drank a lol of the eld man’s eough 


slult by mistake, snd she sent here alter 


you. But Alfred Joinson’s gone along to 
her, sir.”’ 
“Then Mary Brown's grandehiid is 


settled tor ever by tiis time!’ muttered 
Dr. Meredith under his breath. At the 
same inoment be rose from bis sesrcely- 
tasted iunch and pusbed his chair sway. 
*Prordham 8 horse will be here for me 
directly,’ hesaid. “When they bring it, 
teli them to saddle it at once, please.”’ 

He seized bis hat and went burriediy 
out ol the frout door, and Gown the village 
Street in the direction of the dwelling ot 
the Mary Brown at a_ pace 
which, Wf they had not been accustomed bt: 
seéing him always in a hurry, would have 
Startled the phliegmatic male population oi 
Mary Combe, which was just setling out 
for its afternooa work, 

Alfred Johnson was a boy of eightve, 
of ‘superior’ parentage in Mary Couive, 
who had been taken on, at hisown earnest 
request, by Dr. Meredith, to learn some- 
thing of dispensing, in crdertotry for & 
dispeuser’s situation later on. Believing 
the boy to be fairly intelligeat, Dr. Mere- 
dith had sanguine y hoped tusai some alight 
lesseuing Of Jab r to himself might be 
the result. Iie had ioag realisosd how 
miuch toe sanguine be bad been, and Le 
bad further laid strict orders on the youth 
in quesiion never to meddle with any- 
thing or anybody, on His own account. 


aforesaid 


A quarter of an bour later he returned, 
mounted his waiting horse, and set off 
twenty minutes later ou ine round that 
had already beeu so full of pressing 4p 
no wore, 


pountments thal it could hold 


Wilh two more to oe cqueezsdin, and Mrs 
W ison to be seen on his way bowme. 

Hie lett the village by the opposite dire 
Uiop from that of the tuilow 


Lue horse Was 8000 


Holes, and 
od 


4&LAW Gring to Lis ha 


road,that gieamed wiite 


si0ng &@ good high 
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practice is far beyond one man’s 
power. And there’s more work to be had 
if | could only get through it” He bri ke 
off with a short langh, which echosd rather 
sarcast cally in the afternoon air. ‘*What’s 
the use of talking about ‘can’t,’ thougb ?” 
‘ ded grimly; “i's no good thinking 


The 


be at - 
of help, for it simply won't run to it. No, 
my boy, you must hammer along by 
Pe urself, I’d better go to the Marlitts’ 


frst and that'll be done,’”’ he said, check- 
ing his horse, and turning it sharply into 
aside [ane that led off the high-road, 

1, was noarly six o’clock when Dr. 


Meredith and ihe horse, both with an air 


ariness about them, found themselves 
atthe entrance of «# Village about three 
miles {ror Mery Combe, Stoke Vere by 
name. It was arranged on much the same 
promiscuous sort of principle as the 
former, its houses straggied up much the 
sortot long flowery street, which 
‘ed, as it wore, in the church. 

Ry its side, almost under its shadow, 
stood the Roetory, @ new, sinartly-built 
se that barmonized oddly indeed with 


of we 


sauie 
culmins 


hou 

the sedate grey beauty of the little old 
ehurch. 

Dr. Meredith rode up the street and 


turned at the Rectory gate. It led him 
into a drive which ran through a garden 
bright ard trim with April flowers. 

“What can the old fellow have done to 
mused Dr. Meredith as he 
walked bis horse between tie scented 
flower beds. ‘Some of his arc? wological 
gymnastics are atthe bottom of it, prob- 


.o” 
himmse@i: 


ably ha 
He 
mounted, 


door and dis 
bis hand he 


front 
rein’ in 


reached the 
With the 
was just 
tie thei to while he rang the bell, when 
he was startled by the sound of a voice at 
his elvow. 

“pr, Meredith!’ it said. ‘“J’m glad 
you've come,”’ 

(ie turned quickly. Beside him stood a 
nineteen, dressed in a blue serge 
frock. This was by no means so ingenu 
ous an attire as might be imagined. Mies 
Rose Swinton took care to have all! ber 
“things” made according to the very new. 
est ligiits she knew of, and there were all 
of these in the é6laborations of her blue 
gown. She knew herself to bea pretty 
girl, and she had long ago ordained that 
her prettiness sbould be set off to the best 
nowible advantage. A great deai of red 
brown hair, a pair of large, wide open 
eyes, and # pretty mouth, made up a very 
attractive whole. The beautiful hair was 
‘done up’ in the newest and most elabo 
rate fashion, to correspond with her gown; 
the hand she held out to Dr. Mer- 


girl of 


and 


looking avout for something to | 


Here we are,”’ she added, stopping before 
adoor. ‘(io in, will you, Dr. Meredith, 
and l’llgo and see about some tea for 
you,”’ 

Paying not the slightest attention to Dr. 
Meredith’s emphatic statement as to the 
haste be was in to get back, Rose Swinton 
walked rapidly across the passage towards 
the drawing room and rang the bell for 
tea. She was accustomed to disregard 
people’s assertions if they chanced to differ 
with her own point of view. 

There wasa smile on her pretty face 
which very thinly covered considerable 
irritation, when Dr. Meredith emerged 
from Mr. Swinton’s study, followed by his 
pationt, and prepared theu and there to 
take his leave of Kose, who stood walting 
in the doorway oppoeite to welcome him 
to tea. 

“No, thank you, Miss Kose,” he said, 
“Indeed, it’s absolutely out of the question, 
I’m glad to tell you that your father’s 
wrist is not put out, It is only a very s#e- 
vere wrench and bruise. But, my dear 
sir,” he added, turning to Mr. Swinton, 
“itis a perfect miracle that itis no worse. 
You surely should forawear ladders,”’ 

Mr. Swinton, a quiet, meek-looking man 
of about sixty, assented patiently to this 
remark. Mr. Swinton’s way of meeting 
life had been to assent patiently to all it 
brought him, including bis daughter. 

And be found iv both well and necessary 
to pursue this quiet course of action for 
some moments after Dr. Meredith had said 
a final good-bye. The latter, meanwhile, 
wasurging the weary energies of “Ford 
hain's beast,’”’ to the utmost limit com pati 
ble with consideration for thera, And, by 
dint ot doing, be contrived to reach 
Mary Combe and his own house by five 
minutes to seven, leaving bimsel! thereby 
just time to dismount aud take his way to 
his smiaii consulting room, in time fora 
group of “club patieats,’’ whoex pected hiin 
on two nights a week to be ready and desir. 
ous to listen to their account of whatever 
ilis they might be enduring, and to as- 
sSuage thom, then and there, for ever, 

This process was over at half-past eight, 
and then Dr. Meredith went out to give 
Mrs, Wiison that second “look in’’ which 
he had promised. ‘This done, he sat down 
at length toa meal, which was nominally 
dinner, but which, by reason of its long 
delayed and much over-cooked condition, 
presented scarcely enough substance to be 
called by that name. He gave up the ef- 
fort to getthrough Mrs, French's frizzied 
cookery, 4nd fell back on bread and cheese, 


BO 


| glancing at intervals as he ate towards a 


edith waa poised at an angle carefully | 


studied from whatsbe had 
recent visit to London, as to the habits of 
“smart people.” 
Rose Swinton’s life was to 
“srnart,”’ 

Her days were at her own disposal, for 
she was the mistress of the Rectory. Mrs, 
Swinton had died at Kose’s birth, and the 
oniy other daughter had iong been mar- 


ried. Most of her father’s spare time was 
absorbed in the archsologicel pursuits 
which were b's on@ mania; therefore, save 


for the very slight amount of parish work 
she didto pleas her father, she was free 
to cultivate “smartness” to her heart’s 
content, and to gather allout her to that 
end aii the younger meribers of the neigh- 


boring clerical families who chanced to 
sympathize with her longings 

‘“) began to think that you had rot got 
my it ksage,’’ she continued. 

“} did not get it s0 soon fs you iIn- 


Hut 1 am sorry I 
in any case, 


tended,’ he arswered. 
could not ave got bere ear isr 
I hope—”? 

Ress Swinton interrupted him, 

“Come in,’? she cried, ‘and L'il send 
Jossph to your horsa, Fatheris in bis 
study, We've not s3en asingle soul all 
day; he and J have been al solutely alone 
together—a dull fate for the poor dear 
thing, even before this happexed.”’ 

She wes prececing bim along & prssage 


PS mle oke, and breaking cil, she turned 
and threw aglance over her shoulder, 4 
glance that scemed to invite him to con- 
tracict her, and she gave a smiie which 
khowed @ lovely row of even wi ite teeth. 
Dr. Meredith, apparently, cid not see the 


Kane He impjade uo re spor 86, bul s3semed 
to fr Se timself from asortof al strac- 
she sad q kly: 
_ tid your father meet with this 
ey Miss Swinton ?” 
n w what he is was theanew 
ve pretty AUsL 
re 
aH 
tad 
‘ 
) irt wris i nce ¢ 


learned, ina. 


One of the ambitions of | 
be considered | 


door atthe end of the room, with an ex 
pression of wearinera that seemed to say 
that his thoughts were occupied with some 
further duty that remained to be done on 


the other side of that door. Such, in 
truth, was the fact. The door communi- 
cated with the rooms that Lhe uséd as sur- 


gery and consulting room, and no sooner 
hed he ended h‘s meal, than he rose and 
took his way through itinto the surgery 
to do some dispensing, and to undo what- 
ever confusion Alfred Johngon’s efforts 


might have prepared for him in the course 


of the afternoon, 

Mrs. French and the girl who 
ber “do for’? Dr. Meredith, oame in 
cleared away the remains of his meal, and 


16] ped 


then Mra. French, whose experience of 
life had induced in her a great respect for 
what she called her “proper rest,’’ took 
herself and the girl toenter upon it, leav- 
ing the house quiet and still. The only 
sound in the sitting room wad the crack 


ling of the small fire, pleasant enough in 
thechill of the spring night, when ames 
flickered cheerfully oa every detail. It was 
a square room, With ugly old-fashioned fit 
ting#; a heavy oak dado and cornice, both 
painted a mustard-colored yellow; and 4 
red flock paper. ; 

The house itself was old. 
those curious old houses which are to be 
found in some parts of Eugland, in almost 
every Villiage; the former dwellings of that 
landed gontry that bas 80 


It was one of 


race of small 


nearly passed away. It had been stand- 
ingeinpty for a long time; in consequence 
of that, and various structural defects 
Dr. Meredith had obtained it at a low 
rent 

But none of i's rather ugiy fittings could 
make the room s3em other than comfort 
able. Dr. Meredith's p ssessions; bis neat 
writing table, bis book-cas’s bis easy 


chair, and one or two good pictures, gave 
itan wir of life that was pieasa it enougn. 
It we riking ¢ en he same old 
y Wy j rters 
hy { 
‘ 
¢ f j n, and 
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walked slowly towards the table in the 
middie of the room, dragged out a 
chair from it with a weary awkwardness 
and let hia sglf fall into itheavily. He sat 
there silently, res ing his two elbows on 
the table, and supporting his chin in bis 
hands for severai minutes ‘ 


“It's more than one man can do, ¥ ith 
the best will in the world!’ he said at 
length, with a sert of hopeless groan. 


“And what on earth am | to do, | should 
like to know! Iecan’t crin the sorew to 
payan essistant. [ wish I eould, that’s 
ali!’ 

He stared steadily at the red flock paper 
esif vaguely hoping that an arswer of 
some sort might evoke itself from the very 


walle, At last be rose languidly, and tak- 
ing the lamp, placed it on his writing- 
table, 


“I'll write before I get quite too fagged, ’ 
he said, es he took some note paper out of 
a drawer and sat down, “And I'll tell her; 
one must have a groan some iiucs.”’ 

He drew the paper into pesi ion and be- 
ganto date his letter; afterthe date he 
wrote: 

‘*My dearest Althea,’’ 


CHAPTER II, 


\ LOSE to one of the windows of the 
( Cining-room of a house in Bloons 
) bury stood a girl with a letter in her 


haud 

She had gone to the window for a better 
light by which to read it. For although 
the time of the year wis April, it we 
of thesa mornings not uncommon in Lon- 


aA One 


don in early spriog-—morninges ino whieh 
everything s9ems to be oOverspread by a 
dull mist, unlike a fog in that it ia thin 


and ight in substance, and yet very like & 
fog iu the cim yellow light 
This sort of mist is general y the 
toa bright day, and it is poseib!ly this fact; 
possibly the curious chill, fres: feeling ot 
spring that pervades it even in the dulient 
of stree's and syuares; whichpives tot 
extraordinary and almost e@xtiiaracis 
sort of suggéstiveness, 
The dining-room was 
the kind of London house, a bouse neither 
obviously rieb nor obviously poor, and its 
appointments were neither exactly com- 
fortable nor uncomfortable, There was ne 
definite fault to be found vith any one ot 
them; the rows of worn, leather-cushtoned 
chairs were well kept and carefully dusted 
the sidebcard was solid and good, with a” 
polish on it that had pone # long way t 
obliterate its chips and denie, and tie very 
few ornaments on the mantelsahell w 
valuable in their wey, and had recetver 
nothing but careful handiiog. The effec 
ot the whole was marred sitoply by a wen 
erally smudgy look that pervaded #very 
thing, a sort of dull dinginess that was by 
Wh 


it produce #, 


prelude 


K 


f 


characteristic of 


re 


po means the result of untidiness or ni 


of precision, but was siinply inherent tp 


the conditions of the room, and seemed 
like a sort of emanation from the dull out 
look. 
Against this background of room anc 
window thegirl’s figure stood out very 
| distinctly. There was aclearnoss abou 
its outlines that seemed to isolate them 


and | 


sharply from the surroundings, and to ae 
centuate the contrast hetween it 


eam apd 


It was aSslight figure, or perhaps it would 
betruerto say athin one, forthere wa 
nothing whatever of a cacy or fragility 
aboutit. It was firm, well knit, and 


proportiones ; the figure of a woman wie 
and 


céllent physical henitt 


POSHOSROS, hae ALWAYSA POsSsOHRHOU, OX. 


and the thiinm 


Was a rmerea nortual Characterintie 
her height, which was ratherr Ar 
being several inches beyond tho conver 
tional womanly five fest four. 

Her head, which week bent os 
ter, displaying thereby a graceful curs 
in a neck #6t BO Strong, ral “4 
shoulders, wes beautifully shaped, an 


covered with thick dark tieir, brown, w 


a good deal of color ia) It was ver 
curly, and being quite short, clung in iit 
tle cles9 ringsall overtie back of her head 
and all round her smooth foretead it 
neath « pair of slraight, dark @eyeoruw 
delicately traced in spite of their dart 
were large wrey eyes. As i 
compressed mouth nif 
ter ofa sharply-cul ents whi 
OVGr-accen lune 8 Oval for 
It was, taken altoge ‘ a ve 
able face, and tl ime ml ore 
about it, a4 about every ‘ 
of noti wi ex] Phi 
sisted “ 

+ 

4 

Wi 
SHe Ké a 


5 


old; as a matter of fact, 
five 
Hier 


#averTe im + 


she was twenty- 


dress was aplain gray tweed, as 
y+@ a8 any Woman's dross may 
be, and no ornament of any kind was 
Visible about her, exeept a ring on the left 
hand, which she had grasp d the 
window frame. It was an unusual hand 
when earefully, and by no 
means the ordinary woman's hand, The 
fingers were long and firm, with a certain 
which was plainly 
the onteome in some way or other of their 


porseasor's lite, 


with 


obeerved 


character about them 


Shecametotbe end of the letter and 
turned back, slowly and thoughtfully, to 
the first page again, The gray eyes fae- 
tened themselves on the beginning for the 
“My dearest Althea,’ were 
the words thoy read. Slowly, and with long 
pauses, Curiog cach of which she gazed 
abetractedly into the yellow mist outelde 


secoud tline 


they followed the three pages of neat, 
inasculine handwriting to the close, and 
were finally concentrated with «a very 


thoughtful expression in thetr depths as 
they where the writer's 
name into the corner, 
Meredith’ the name was, 

very suddenly lifted, 
and the girl cast a quick glances round the 


reached the end, 
was squeezed 
‘James I, 


Then they were 


dining room, as if to assure herself that 
she was alone, and then she caught the 
letter up, and beld it close to her face for 
aA moment, 80 that her cheek reated on the 
writing Withaquick flush she took it 
awe tgain, and once more glanced hur- 
ieadiyvua ut her, to find herselifatill atone, 
The fush fated, and ihe gray eves settled 
hemes ’ Kin'o The #aine steady guze 
ithe mis’; spaze that seamed to say thit 
the brain tbolhine ¢ ' a4 in perplexity, 
or indeclaion, or doubt, or all threa, 

Althea Godfrey's actual position in the 
dim dining room on this April morning 
was oddly tvpi } position in the 
world’; for, aa ehe wa actually alone, so 
> ’ practi siya ne in life, 

s had tb n born in India, and te ‘ne 
hea was Are i ‘hadex perienced 
noret @.tiagg tt fails an linglisb- 
bor ited fet tt e time as hiany 
yeures, He fathor's eMinent had boen 


moved trom tation to another, and he 


d to different eounande 
attiod with 


thea prosper ! soil yrar bel 


had DeOn apy 


many thoy i) re f fown 


qulet re 
iet ha and his hing wiles turned 
ng the prOopara 
nown y 


afance t account by maki 


! tint y had bony ion ime. 


only eh l away, 
Allthona 
Pie day 
taken, 


take the littl 
upland, 
hiadd 


te 


‘ fixed, Clieir presage heen 


‘rant Itin 
attacked 


the 


wWhieti weatid- 


outbren of cholera the «te. 


on which 


‘ 


-leamer 
her were lying 

frightened 

©#he had 
y would not 
mforted the 
Juring the bayinning 
y | snl Tew months later 


brought itt sunt who hat been ex. 


in tie “raves, an this ‘luv 
ry bitterly becca 


Oolong, and the 


> 
> 


idera’ y older 
lirev, She 
vinrnet } arte l we man, 
Ltodot 


! (ir y ] i 


t ! r lead wor, VITS, ts 


wrduty 

i Re hs had 

4 iderstood 
’ 


"Owe f iui ny 


! , i” Mh Luss best 


‘Teague 


purse,’ 











10 THE KOBIN. 


ara 


ray eutmme 


ings clearly through the go fen Ze, 


Whitle oer thy end 


lie cere lenvew, with wm getitioc «igi 


Picmtralt own te eurth to dite, 

Fold, brown, and red 

And lathy wong mil emdners’ Nay 

Thy iittle heart full weli doth know 
lhat where the sere leaf brenks away, 
Phe bud doth ~ 

ure promiiee of nother 7 
When thy gind eaonge with lowe will ring, 
Sweet, clear and a 


—_——— + oe -- - 


In The Clouds. 


HY Me. d 
You many yoare | bave been devoted 
|: lo scionce; the barometer, the ther 
mometer, and the raln-gauge have 
een my Constant companions, aud with 
hem | bare spent much of the happiest 
wodetmy iife | an fortanately inde- 
pendent in tact, in possession of a very 
peo property near Nottingham. [| aw 


roarried, but bave no children; #0 that my 
taf science bas rather been forced 
of the abundant 
position and circum 


| sreu 
ine te «1 1 pcre 
rm whieh my 
plan cOm pive ine 
Phe height of mvy ambition has been te 
cline 


ver (the laws regulating the weather 
»this, for years past, 1b 


and ve devoled 


Kilinoy tine and thought. | bave taken 
in With many toeortes in tuca. Phe luuar 
Influences at the quarters of the moon, 
eleetniea) conditions, allernation of winds, 


andda fact mostet the popular 
ti 


SUpersth 


iu” a 


affectiog weather, bave at some 
tinoor olber been fully examined by ine, 


er «chave been successively discarded as 
ubpscound and futite. | have at length so far 
succeaded, that I can ygeneraliy predict 


two, 

| have, however, 
facts, classifying, 
arranging and deducing, boping at iength 
Jo evolve # stable and certain law. 

Some months ago | was sitting in my 
litrary after breakfast, engaged with my 
favorite pursuits when my butler entered, 
and presenting we with a card, said, “A 
foreign gentienian wishes to see you, ai, 
when you are disengaged.” 

I took the card, and read 
acronaut introduced by 
Shuttlecock, FL ORO OS, Fk. 
S., etc,”’ 

] was ata loss to conceive what reason 
my dear friend Sir Battiodors could have 
in introducing this German aeronwut; bul 
having determined that | would at any 
rate see him, and learn the objectol hin 
call, | ordered the butie= to show bim 

Presently # tall, thin, spectral iooking 
figure, with bianched face, and hair, mus 


the prospective weather for a day or 
but then Tam ata lors, 


labored on collecting 


eB | 
Sir 


rr Jacobs, 
Hattledore 
, M. BM 


ds, S, 


| 
thi. 
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pay tim twenty pound tor the ascent, 
which was to last six bours—this included 
He promised to be at my 
se ip the foliowing week, and to have 
inflated at the neighboring 
eas-works, ready for an early ascent to 
avoid much publicity. 

1 immediately wrote off to Kreutzer apd 
Solidi, the eminent instrument makers, for 
ecme additional justruments, and [I had 
au eidercown wrapper made, a8 & pre 
wervative against the intense cold which | 
pated we might meet at a great 6le- 
Valon. 

The day betore the ascent | received a 
Herr Jacobse to say that he 


iii (x peneee 
he 


Lis balloon 


antic 


note from 


| would be with meearly, that the balloon 








tache and beard out of all mieasure, wilh w | 


piercing eye and hollow cheek, entered, 
and announced bimself as Herr Jacobs. 
Hie seemed to have lived in the air, and on 
air, Gill potbing was left of him w.but bone 
and hair; he spoke English fairly, and 
told me that be was the owner of the 
famous “Lichtenstein Balloon; that in 
his native land he bad ascended many 
hundred times, with the princes, the 
ministers and the m bility of half the 
(iermnan States of the Zollverein; he pro- 
duced a greasy-looking book, full of test! 
monials bearing witness to bis skill ane 
intrepidity, with mo signature (hat was 
lesa distinguished than «# baron’s. | 
asked bim of my triend Sir Battledore, 
and for what purpose he came to me, 

“Sir Vattlcedore Shoot-de cock,’ 
said ‘vos a great philosophe. He tel: 
dat my balloon may make great service to 
science; aome gentioman may make an 
ascent vid me, vid zee thermometie, zoe 
barometre and he may zee zoe difference 
between zee aky and ze earth; and venn | 
ask bim to name some one to make zee 
trial, he name you, zur.’’ 

1 saw the value of the experinmout al 
rectly it was mentioned, and jumped at 
the idea of collecting facts and figures ina 


« 


field hitherto unexplored. At the mo 
ment, the realization of my ambition 
seemed close at band. | should iearu 


from the clouda themselves their currents 
and movements, and test the effects of the 
very light pressure of air at a great height, 


which hes popularly been supposed to 
produce #uch an extraordinary aud pain 
ful effec n ibe human ly 

I the lierr Jacobs that 
e! ula ava myrelf f ~ 
n ” sw n ene as « 
ix BY i i t neni | 
pared, a Was arianged that Was 


then | 


| would be inflated at the gas works aa soon 


after midoight as possible, that we might 
slart quietly at daybreak, when the atmo 
sphere is clear, and is likely to promise 
interesting resulta, 

Day was just breaking when the Ger- 
man made bis appearance in a railway fy 
a¢ my door; | was quite prepared for him, 
and stepped into the vehicle loaded witb 
instruments and test-papers. The morn- 
ing promised gloriously for our purpose; 
bardly «a cloud was to be se6én, and the 
clear blue ether seemed the only obstruc- 
tion between me and the illimitable., 

Phe balloon was tilled and quite ready, 
and I stepped into the car, anc arranged 
struments, Herr Jacobs soon tol 
told the men who held the 
ropes lo “let go; and io a moment, with a 
we Sprang into 
air, 40d towered as an eagle rising to the 
wit Toe garly hour of the morning pre 
vente! any intercourse of visitors, and be- 
youd the nen employed ion the gas works, 
DO On® Was present 

leaving the entire management of the 
balloon to Herr Jacobs, 1 was soon ab 
sorbed in watching my instruments, The 
barometer kept sinking in @ way that ap 
peared inarvellious to ope who bad been 
accustomed to look upon it as the type of 
general steadiness, if occasionally vactl- 
lating; the temperature, too, kept falling, 
while our lateral novement was almost as 
remarkable as our ascending one. 

We were evidently caught in a vast 
moving column of air, traveling with ex- 
traordinary rapidily, as my compass in- 
formed me, to the North Pole—a column 


my tt 
lowed, and 


bound like # race-horase, 


alt least two miles high, and how much | 


more | was “unable to determine, for while 
the wind a starting, on the earth was 
north east, we were now palpably impel- 
led by a strong south-easterly current. I 
had no feeling of giddiness, no determina- 
tion of blood to the head, nor any of the 
effects attributed to great tenuity of atmo- 
sphere, although | estimated our elevation 
at 20,000 feet nnuch higher than any of the 
Alpine surmunita, 

The sky above us was of an intense 
blue, a blue only equalled by the pure 
depths of the Mediterranean, with a clear 
sky above it. The rays of the sun poured 
with great power upon us, although the 
shaded temperature of the air was low, 
and my eiter-down covering promised to 
be of little service. 

The most noticeable changes were the 
increase of sound, the ticking of my watch 
being as audible asa clock, and my heart 
and pulse beating more quickly and vio- 
lently than ever | experienced, even when 
under the influence of great fear. 

| had hitherto been occupied with 
my Observation that I had little time to 
observe Herr Jacobs, who had remained 
calm and impasssive, smoking a cigar, as 
far as | bad noticed him. This, bowever, 
seemed to last hii & most extraordinary 
time, or had perbaps been succeeded by 


80 


| another; at last it appeared to be finished, 


the | 


and as ne took it from bis lips and flung it 
out of the car, he said to me— 
“Zur, how vould you like to follow dat 


| meegar?’ 


I looked up in astonishment at bim, and 
notiied his eyes glaring at me savagely 
and wildly, his cheeks paler anid more 
haggard than ever, his lips biue, of a most 
“unnatural tint. Itstruck me at the mo- 
ment that l might bein the company of a 


| maniac, an awful position, truly! or tbis 


tnight Se a sudden attack of mental aber 


| ration, produced by the great elevation at 


which we were. Atall events, my situa 
tion wae far from agreeable. 

As (hese thoughts were passing rapidly 
through my mind, Herr Jacobs sat glar- 
ing at me, but without moving; he was 
evidently bent on intimidation, to put me 
and then take a disad- 

saw at 


In a Panic, me al 


Vaulaye l once thatin any case 


ny safety depended 1688 


| Zeegar, 








was, as it might be, a sudden inflax of 
blood, producing temporary insanity, @ 
rapid descent to a lower level, and atten- 
tion to the balloon necessary for such a 
movement, might divert bis mind. But 
could he in any case be trusted to manage 
the delicate arrangements necessary to 
secure # safe descent? 

There was po trace of steadiness in that 
restiess, quivering hand, wandering from 
pocket to pocket in bis clothes, and I had 
no idea of the mechanical arrangements of 


the balloon. Nearly all our ballast bad — 


been thrown out, and nothing but a re- 





lease of the gas could enable us to de-— 


ascend. 
True. there was a string hanging from 
the balloon above, close to bis shoulder; 


but how to use this, whetber by a sbarp | 


decisive pull, or by a continuous and 


careful tension, | was at a loss to decide. | 
| superhuman effort, 1 shook off his left 


However, my indecision was soon broken, 


for Herr Jacobs appeared to have found 


the article which he bad been searching 
for, and he addressed me with moe 
calmness than I was prepared for. 

“You zee,’ said he, ‘dat you areéin my 
hands. Veare about five miles high, and 
I think I am zee stronger man of 286 two; 
80 listen to vat I say. lam a verey poor 
German; you area riche Englishman. It 
vill cost you lestie todo ms @ great ser- 
vice. 
pounds, I vont zee money; and onless 
you can zign it, your life ees not vorth 
zichspence. I ave pistols as vell as strong 
arms, vich geeve me great avantage. You 
must sign dis paper for von thousand 
pounds, and svear a great oath dat »ou 
vil not tell any von about dis aventure; 


or, a8 I said before, you vill follow my | 


and who vill know how you 


died?” 


He handed ine two papers—one a check | 


for a thousand pounds, payable to bearer, 


which only required the signature; the | 


other @ solemn Oath not to take any méas- 
ures to recover the money, or to reveal a 
word of what had bappened. 


The case was indeed desperate. It 


Here is a chec for von thousand | 


| struggie for victory, 


—_——a 


= -_— 


preserved our pesitions during our rapid 
descent, struggling as were; but in that 
struggie all was forgotten save only the 
desire of mastery. My plan had been to 
gain time, to frighten the German by the 
idea of mutual destruction from a Tapid 
descent, and so to restore the advantage 
which his physical strength, and the arms 
which he had hinted at, gave bim. 

My tears were that be bad arms ready 
loaded on his person, and his strenuous 
endeavors to free bis bands persuaded me 
that such wasthecase His strength was 
enormous; and, despite my utmost ep. 
deavors, he succeeded in drawing bis right 


| band free. 


ln a moment he plunged it into bis 
breast-pocket, and withdrew a smaij 
pistol, evidently loaded, which be aimed 
at my head. lie pulled the trigger—| 
thought my hour was come; but, with » 


hand, which grasped ine tight, and, as the 
trigger fell, the bail pessed over my head; 
not, however, barm!css, for it struck the 
body of the balicon, went right tbrough 
it, as I noticed with mingled borror and 
happiness—borror at the idea of the fright. 
ful death that must follow a sudden cop. 
tinuous escape of gas, and happiness to 
think that our death struggle would soon 
be over. 

The rapidity of our descent now became 
frightful. The Luge balloon was rapidly 
collapsing, and the car was thrown and 
jerked to the most acute angle, and coca 
sionally almost caysized. So difficult was 
it, even by a strong ho!d of the seats of 
the car, to preserve one’s equilibrium, 
that, simultaveously, as if the law of self- 
preservation was srovger then the 
we cées3d our con- 


| flict, and held on for our lives, 


I can imagines nothing more awful than 
that descent. We were rapidly nearing 
the earth; cliffs, s6a shore, and séa, showed 
clearly below us; sand it was a questicn 
whether we should be dashed to pieces on 


| the cliffs or rocky shores, or, falling more 


might have been worse had my com- 


panion been only insane, but his insanity 


was tempered with extortion, which made | 


it at least reasonable, 

Fool that I had been to trust myself in 
such @ position with a man of whom | 
knew nothing! Sir Battledore’s intro- 
duction, which might even have been 
forged, was the only information I bad 
about bim; and now, if not my life, my 
property was endangered. One thous- 
and pounds is no joke to hand over with- 
out value received; and conscientiously, 
one's oath must be observed, I knew not 


| with which Herr 


what to do; however, my companion gave | 


ine but little time for deliberation, 

“lam inahurry,’” said he, “It is time 
to ceiwend. Ve are near ze ze, Zee 
wind bas changed, and will take us to zee 
German Ocean; but before I can take zee 
steps necessaire to arrive safe, you must 
zign ze@ papers, Or i shoot you, and drop 
you quietly vere no one can find zee 
philosophe who aventures in zee skies. 
You aréin my band. Here is a pen and 
ink—sign, and ve viil descend safely.” 

Philosopher as 1 was, and unused to the 
rough buffeting and bardships of daily 
life, I had yet enough of the Englishman 
about me to resist the compulsion that 
was put upon me. ‘Rather,’ thought I, 
‘twill I struggle for my life with this 
diabolical German, tban sign my name to 
a check and a paper which would bea 
disgrace to me ever aiter.’’ 

Thank God that my nationality kept me 
up in that hour of trial, and made mie feel 
equal to the occasion. 

“Give ea pen, Herr Jacobs,’ said I, 
as 1 took the papers. “The money may 
become yours—I can spare it; but, scoun- 
drel as you are, notwithstanding my oath 
never to reveal what has happened, you 
will pever enjoy it. You have mistaken 
your man if you thought to plunder an 
Englishman !” 

As he banded me a pen, grimly smiling 
at the success of bis stratagem, I rushed 
at him, Seized him by the throat with one 
band, apd with the other pulled violently 
at the rope which hung above, connected 
with the balloon. He was unprepared for 
the attack. lie had thought to cow me, 
and attain his purpose without violence, 
However, he was strony, and my hold on 
his throat was feeble, and it released, his 
strength was greater than mine; but | felt 
that my pull at the vaive was etlective, 
and-that we were descending rapidly. 


The necessity of preeervation prevented 
mé from holding the rope avy longer, and 
l was ob] t . y j 
a8 ODliged to leave go ti ise My Be 
nd arm in the struggie w} ow u 
Ineén ced ’ 
rortunately, the car Was Capacious, or it 


would bave been luipossible for us to have 


lightly into the sea, perish in the waves, 
dragged down by the remnants of the bal- 
loon. In any case death seemed inevi- 
table. 

Absorbed almost entirely in my own 
danger, I noticed the glance of borror 
Jacobs surveyed the 
ocean, which we were rapidly nearing; 
and the conviction flashed across me in- 
stav taneously that be was unable to swio, 
and feared drowning more than the prob- 
able effects of being dashed on the clitts; 
and at once the thought seized me that bis 
death might prove my salvation, forall 
my life 1 had been an accomplished swim- 
mer 

We descended with frightful velocity, 
the balloon swaying, rolling and pitcb- 
ing, but always falling. Not a human 
habitation could |! see; nothing but the 
high, clean-cut ciifis, the stony beach, and 
a placid ocean. 1 was certain we should 
fall into it, for a lower current bore us 
laterally away from the shore; but bow 
far to sea, beyonce even my powers of 
swimming, should I escape the entangle 
ment with the ‘alloon, was a painful 
doubt to me. 

These thoughts rushed through wy 
mind as we rapidly neared the ocean, and 
even the possibility of hope must have 
tinged my face with a giow, for Herr 
Jacobs, whose expression indicated the 
most abject fear, must have guessed my 
thoughts, for he saddeniy sprang up and 
seized me by the throat. 

“Ve vill drown togedder,’’ be cried. 
‘You can swim, but I will not let you; 
your Jife is in my hands.”’ 

In a moment we touched the waves 
The force of impact was so great that we 
descended some depth, straggling as we 
were, in the car. 

The borrors of that descent exceeded all 
the triaia of our fall through the alr. 


Jacobs clung to me with the clutch of 


dying man who was desperate, and | 
struggled equally, feeling that, could I 
tree myself, | should bs saved. 

At length we rose, and seizing my OP 
portunity, 1 sprang clear of his arms and 
the car, and striking cut for life, swam 
away from all impediments. He dashed 
after me, but failing in bis stroke, sank, 
while I, with all the energy of despair, 
struck out for the shore, which happily 
was not very distant. | turned to look 
after my companion, and saw him strug 
gling in the nt, and trying to sapport 
himself by the buoyancy of the fast-col- 
lapsing body of the balloon. 

Bat J have desire to dwell on his dread 
il p my was suflicienty 


f sition; own 


iangerous, for I bad to swim at least three 
hundred yards, encumberea with all my 
clothes and exhausted with my long-008- 
tinued struggle; but J felt broyed up by ® 





aie ee eee 


sensation of certain pres ‘rvation, and my 


strength tailed not. 

Much extausted, lst ngtb reached the 
spore. Ob, the ecstesy of that moment, 
when once more | trod on terra firma! I 
rad escaped the west awful perils cf air 
aod water, and now stood, most merci- 
tuliy preserved, once more on earth, which 
, tgw moments before | despaired of ever 
sseing again. 

| looked out to sea. There were the 
relics of the balloon, and there the strug- 
pling form of tbe German; and as! looked 
he fell off, and on the wind came a dread 
fearful secream—a dying howl of ter 
ror-as be descended into the waves and 
was no more seen. Villain as he was, at 
that moment I would have yiven all he 
asked to bave saved him; wut no human 
creature was npear—be was gone—and in « 


ful, 


_ Strangely neglected. The times 
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were rude 
and barbarous, and war and conquest oc- 
cupled the thoughts of men more than the 


| cultivation of the arta of peace. 


_ made in this country. 


few moments every trace of the balloon | 
the first of all flowers. 


had followed bim; dragged down by the 
car, the empty ges chamber bes sunk, and 
pot a vestige remained, 


An awiul feeling of solitude came over | 


me. | feltalone in the world. The death 
ot that villain, and my position, made me 
feel es if I were the lest man alive, I was 
savec; but from wbhat?—for what? Where 
was 1? It migbt truly be an Eng’ish 
ssore, but might still be anywhere. | 
might sill perish of cold and hunger; and 
then » sensation of faintness came over 
me, and | fell unconscious on the gan:!. | 
siept, for 1 recollect dreaming horribly of 
drowbing men, and the sensation of suf. 
focation seemed coming over ine. 

The form of Jacobs came up perpetua!|y, 
and tried to diag me down to the bottom 
of tbe ocean among the coral shelis and 
seaweeds; wy mouth ielt dry and parched; 
a horrible taste of salt was on wy tongue, 
and suddenly I felt myself roused forcibly 
from iny répose, 

4 
the waves. The tide had risen, inch by 
inch, to the spot where ! fell, and inch by 
inch it had covered we; it had washed ov er 
my body; it bad interwoven iiseif in my 
dreams, and had at last floated me, to save 
me once more, by waking. I rose, and 
weiked ashore, drenched more than ever; 
and though faint, sick, and utterly miser-. 
able, | paewed the rocks, cliinbed the cliffs 
by a path almost obliterated, and, from 
the height above, surveyed my position. 

A vast moorland extended inland, but 
far ia the distance my eyes distinguished 
a but, a human habitation, and to that 
point l sped my way, walkiog and ruu- 
ning with all my strength and energy. 
Tbe shepherd was within, a broad, wild- 
looking Scotchman, and from him | learnt 
my position, I wason the most desolate 
part of the east coast of Scotland, miles 
from any Civilization; but seeing my con- 
dition he undertook to give me food, and 
to show me my road to the nearest town. 
Some oatmeal cakes and whisky revived 
me, and we were £00n en route, 

| had fortunately preserved my purse, 
so thst I rewarded the sbepherd, and 
when we arrived at Bannan, obtained the 
accommodation JI required. A good night’s 
rest, and I awoke refreshed, and could 
hardly believe the events of the previous 
day to be true; but that | had miraculously 
arrived in Scotland was a fact not to be 
denied; and I shuddered asl thought of 
the drowning seronant. 

Anxious to avoid public curiosity, I 
ordered horses to travel south to reach 
home as soon as possible; but somehow 
news always will travel faster than flesh 
and blood, and as I was nearing my own 
heme, a saved man, I had the pleasure o! 
reading an account of my own extraordi- 
nary supposed losa in a@ balloon. 

—— Aa aT 


ROSE LEGENDS. 





rosé runs thus. The rose came of 

nectar spilled fron: heaven. Love, 
who vore the celestial vintage, tripped and 
OVerset the vase; aud the nectar spilling 
On thé valleys of the earth bubbled up in 
roses. The rose is a very old flower, it 
96s back to remote antiquity. The num- 
ber of species of roses known to the an 
Clénis was not great. 

They knew in fact of only the four main 
Species, which are to this day indigenous 
lo Greece -tho hedge rose, the heptree (of 
Which the moss rose variety), thé 
Pito pernel rose, the centifolia, the 
{u66n of all the roses, which has been 
celebrated by the poets of every age and 


Pedpile 
I 


i old legend as to the origin of the 


is a 


and 


Ages the 
have 


D ring the Medisval 


5 the rose seems to peen 


| Whoeu 
| woke to find myself once more among — 


The greatest impulse to the cultivation 


nor in gall, like our modern treaties, but 
with saffron and rose-water upon th 
petals of white roses 

The old Jewish writers say that Jeru 


salem was distinguished from all the other 


of the rose was given by the Empress. 
| Josephine, in France, at the beginning of 


the present century, while immense pro- 
Kress in the same delightful field has been 
In our time so 
many varieties of the rose are cultivated, 
that he who should now attempt to point 
out their number would perhaps have to 
alter his figures to.morrow, as some new 
variety was presented to him. 

The history of literature furnishes us 
with abundant evidence that the rose bas 
been preserved in men’s affections and 
memories all along the ages It ia still 
the quesn of flowers, 2s it was in the time 
of the Romans. Pliny ranked the rose as 


Martin Luther, the great German re- 
former, often wore a rose at his girdle, 
and had the same flower engraved on his 
seal. The rose was the favorite flower 
of Sappho, the Greek poeters, 

The rose is promiment as an emblem in 
the army of many princes of olden times, 
a3 the princes of Lippe and the dukes of 
Saxony. The white rose of York and the 
red rose of Lancaster, as we all know, 
played av impo:stant part in English bis- 
tory. 

At Mid Lent the Pope sends a golden 
rose to particular churches, or crowned 
heacs whom he designs specially to honor, 

In Tyrol at the present day betrothed 


the psriod of their betrotbal, as a warning 
to young maidens of their engaged state, 
Roses play an in.portant part in popular 
usages in many other parts of the world, 





a stranger enters # house for the | 


first time at St. Jago, in Chili, the lady of | 


the house presents him with a rose, in 
tcke» of his being welcome. 


In Germany young girls deck their | 


hair with white roses for their coufirma- 
tion, their entrance into society; and when 
at the end of life the agod grandmother 


towns in Judsea, as by several other par- 
ticulars so in this especialiy, tha’ no 
trees were planted within its walls save 
rose- bushes. 

The Persians have long held their cele. 
brated ‘Feast of Koses,’”’ and Hatiz makes 
his hero say, “Call for wine and scatter 
roses round,”’ while we find one men- 
tioned in the Apocrypha who said, “Let 
us crown ourselves with roses before they 
are withered.’’ 

The Scriptures make mention of the 


rose by name in two places. Isaiah speaks 


of the happy age of the Church, when 
“the desert shall rejoice and biossom as 
the rose.” And in the ‘Song of Solo- 
mon,’’ the bride is represented as saying, 
“I am the rose of Sharon and the lily of 


the valley.’’ 
— 7 ae 


| at will. 
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Scientific and Useful, 


Biorote Lawn Mowgre.—A Newburg 
(N. Y.) genius, has invented a bicycle lawn 
mower. In place of the front wheel of the 
ordinary bicycle la atwenty-inch mower, 
otherwise machinery of the road bicycle is 
practically retained. 


Kivies.—A new magazine rifle, invented 
by an Itallan officer, fires twenty ocart- 
ridges automatically without any change 
of position on the part of the soldier. The 
firing way be intermittent or continuous 
Ata recent trial in the Cascine at 
Florence, before the Prince of Naples, the 
twenty shots were firedin two seconds 
and all hit the target. 

BAROMETKRS —The Journal of Hygiene 
declares: “if you follow the movements of 
8 leech in a bottle containing about a pint 
of water, and covered with a piece of mas- 


| lin, you can have a pretty good barometer. 


| The leech lies 


CroakIna. —For grim humor it would | 


be hard to surpass Abdu! Rahman, Ameer 
of Afghanistan, if the stories told of him 
aré true, One day—so runs the account— 
the Ameer was holding his durbar, when 
@ man entered and began to utter solemn 
warnings about the insidious advances of 
the Russians: The Ameer, who kuow 
quite as much about Russian aims as his 
informant, listened fora time with some 
show of patience. Still the man went on 
croaking. 

“Lord of the Earth,” he exclaimed at 


swains are expected to carry a rose during | !@8} “let people say what they like, but 


this humble one has been scanning tie 
political horizon with far reaching eyes, 
and the Russians are coming !"’ 

“Bright jewel of our durbar and son of 
our understanding,’’ answered the Ameer, 
“thou art sure of this?” 

“The Lord of the Earth ia omnis:ient,’’ 
replied the political prophet. 

“It is true,”’ said the Ameer, 
can see far; but yonder tree obstructs gur 
view. Weare old, but though art young. 


‘'we too 


| Go, therefore—climb the tree, watch the 


departs to her eternal rest, a last gift in| 


the shape of a rose garland is laid upon 
her bier. 


Among the Komans, as we have inti- | 


mated, the rose was regarded with enthu- 


siastic adiniration and became a@ conspicu- | 


ous cbhject in all their entertainments, 
Tho Roman bride used to carry a wreath 
myrtle twigs beneath 
purpte veil. Al! the statues of the gods 
and of illustrious men in Rome were 
decorated witb wreaths of roses, At the 
public games the senators used to receive 
wreaths of roses from the sediles, 


of rosea and 


cursed Muscovite’s movements, and when 
he is very close, come and inform us. 
The tree is high, so thou shalt be able to 
see a long way ft.” 

Fortbwith the unfortunate alarmist was 
made to climb to the top of the tree, and «a 
gard with spears was placed at ite base. 


| Three days passed, and the Russians did 


her  @ot appear. 


At the bevinning of the 


| fourth day the man grew tired, and fu!!. 


On the axe of the Secret Society, the | 


‘“Vebmegericht,’’ there was the figure of a 
koight with a bunch of roses in his hand. 
The custom of the Freemasons of adorn- 
ing themselves with roses sprung, no 
doubt, from the Middle Ages. Many 
orders and societies have taken the same 
flower a8 their badge, the “Kosicrucians,”’ 
for example, a philoecphical sect which 
arose in the early part of the fourteenth 
century. 


It is said he died. Croakers have not boon 
common in Cabu! since then, 
_——————- 6 <a SS 

Tin Tacs.—An enterprising grover in 
Weatvilie, Connecticut, comes out strong 
behalf of his celebrated “tin tag’’ cigars. 
In a modest circular gently urging their 
purchase and use, he says, “The tobacco 
from which the ‘tin tags’ are made 4 
grown entirely in conservatories, and the 
cigars are made on mahogany tabiow by 


| thoroughbred Cubans inswallow-teil coats 


‘The “Society of the Rose of Hambarg,”’ | 


as association of learned ladies of the 
seventeenth century is another instance of 
the same kind, though not so well known. 
It was divided into four sections, the 
roses, the lilies, the violeta aud the pinks, 


At Treviso, in Italy, thore used to be 
held eannua!!y, a curious rose feast. A 
castle was eracted with tapestry and 


silken hangings, and defended by the best- 
boin maidens in the city against the at- 
tacks of the young bachelors, almonds, 
nutnegs, roses, and squirts filled with 
rose water, beiug the ammunition freely 
used on both sides. 

The holy Medardus, Bishop of Noyon, 
in the sixth century instituted in France 
the custom of ‘‘La Kosiere,’’ the festival 
of the Rosé Maiden, by which, in certain 
icealities, # gift of twenty-five livres and a 
crown of roses were bestowed on the most 
deserving maiden in the commune. 

The romancers of the Middle Ages al- 
ways coupled roses and young girls in 
their songs. In Provence the first of May 
was kept in honor of the Queen of May 
who, decked out with roses and yariands 
ured to occupy a throne at the entry of 


the chief thoroughfares while her com 
panions at the foot of the throne levied 
contributions in her honor from all that 
passed by 
in the neighbornb rd { Jeruvalem there 
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wi was written, not pod, lke the 
hond between Faust and Mephistopheles 


and white kid gloves 
“When & man smokes 
cigars, he waiks on air, and dreams that 
he bas a diamond scarf pin and a sixty- 
five-dollar suit of clothes on, snd just 
married rich. It makes the breast! sweet, 
and keeps the teeth white, and will forcea 


one of thes9 


mustache on the simoothest Iip in tive 
weeks. 
“It improves and beautifies tie com 


plexion, 6radicates tan, freckles and dand- 
ruff, and is enjoyed by ail the simoker’s 
‘sisters, Cousing and aunts.’ It peruieates 
the house, window-curtains, Closets 
clothes with the delicate odors and 6x- 
quisite fragrance of heliotrope, new-1miown 
hay, jockey club, and white-rose. It will 
fasten the front gate every night, 
carry in the paperin the morning, chase 
the cats from the garden, drive the heas to 
water, and ‘hardly ever’ fail to mako one 
feel better all over. 

“No well-regulated family can proy erly 
keep house without them; for the man 
who smokes this cigar will nevercut wood 
too long for the stoves, never swear when 
he puts up stovepipes, never step ona 
lady's train, join a club, or go down to 
the ‘post office after supper.’ ”’ 

—_—  ——-C— tC 

RECIPE FOR A QUAKREL WITH A WIFK.— 
Wait until s' eis at her toilet preparatory 
She will be sure to ask you 


and 


and 


to going out. 


if ber bonnet is straight. Keioark that 
the lives of ning ienths of the women are 
passed in thinking whether their bonnets 
aré atraight, and wind ip 

th you never knew A 
4 nt me at ‘ 

a vy at W 
as} A 
then You abeatra 
indeed ? I mat 


time, and a regular row is 


rolled together at the bot- 
tom of the bottle—fair. It somesto the 
surface of the water invariable or rainy. 
It rushes pretty rapidly about the bottle— 
strong wind. It rolls over and over oon- 
vulsively—atorm,’’ 

E.georric Lock.—An electric lock has 
now been Invented especially for use on 
wiadows, which, by means of this device, 
can be left open one or two inches tor ven- 
tiation and still be quite secure, This 
lock operates with 6ase by simply pressing 
& button, and can readily be connected 
with the fire or police service, so that a re- 
portis tmmediately given at the fireor 
police station if any person tampers with 


| the window or the mechanism of the lock. 


VALUABLE ExrkRIMENTS — Valuable ex- 
periments have recently been made at Sib- 
lay College, Cornell University, to deter- 
mine the relative efficiency of the uld- 
fashioned cutnail and wire nail, now ao 
generally used, Tie tests were made very 
carefully with a testing machine, It was 
found that it used up much more force to 
drive the cut nail, and somewhat lessto 
pull it that the wire nail is far 
more eMfctont. The square end of the cut 
nail broiges the wood and so reduces ita 
holding power. By simply sharpening 
tho end the holding power was doubled, 
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Farm and ibarden, 


Ivy --Plantivy, or anything else which 
is doubtfully hard, on the north side ofa 
building. It is the winter’s sun that burts 
them, not the cold. The tying upof roses 
and like piants with straw ison the same 
principio —to exclude the light. 


Disftask.—Prompt action may prevent 
the spread of disease among the flock and 
great ions tothe owner. A very sick hen 
isnot worth doctoring, unless she ls of es- 
pecial value, and the sooner her head 
comes off the better for ail concerned. 

INCUBATORS.—A Strasburg electrician 
has devised an tineubator the heat for 
which is supplied by electricity. He finds 
after close investigation that ninety chick- 
én can ordinarily be counted out of every 
100 eggs placed in his incubator, 


FALL AND WINTER, —Frequent experti- 
ments have proved that manure spread iu 


the fall and silowedto lieon the surface 
all winter was of more worth than that 
Which was spread and piowed under at 
planting time. Nitrification goes on un- 
der the protection of Its own mutch. 
Manure in the barnyard ia bringing no 
profits, 

Asit es —Wood ashesiaa fertilizar partic- 


ularly adapto | to dry weather. In dry sea- 
sons no fertliizor produces better results 
on strawberries or potatoes. As wecan 
not forecast (ho seasons, it isa satisfaction 
to know that they have no bad etlect 
should the s@ason be wet. This is oneof 
the things which can be usedon alinost 
any crop, Oc any land, at any time. 

Sieer — It can not be repsated too often 
that sheep noed care, They must nave dry 
quarters, good ventilation, shade from the 


hots#un aud good water. Sheep are natur- 
ally sithy, but quickly succumb to dis- 
base in unfavorable conditions, Damp, 
wet locations are conducive to foot rot, 
fdaunp quarters at night produces colds. 
—_> + > ~ 
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On Hypocrisy. 


The morally cultivated mind imstine- 
tively lombthe horough-yorny hypocrisy 
more than any other type of character 
painted it a 
ibt h weve 


It fears subtlety, and lis 
the dev Wi may do 
whether the ideal of manliness, as bold, 
open, and truth loving, is Daluraiy a 
cepted by all the intelliyent races ol 
mankind. The timid fly naturally to 
deception as a means of defence, 

A heis a bandy rampart behind whi h 
to hide, if it be not very secure, and to 
the deep t 
OUR people than we W tern folk, who 
love to wo by short strauvht cuts to our 


rluous natures of less strenu- 


al, hypoer my does not look altovether 
contemptible, Cunning shifts appear as 
Virtuous as courayge and swith straight 
action Mut we may tahe it that t 
menof our own race hypoerisy is) the 
most repellent of ail viees. Yet how 
rare the men and women who will not 
dally with it in «mall matters ! 

We mean by hypocrisy the acting of 
n lie, whether consciously or uncon 
scioualy. In some measure it forces it- 
kelf on the attention of every one of us 
every day, though we may not call it by 
ite repulsive name, and which of us, by 
our actions, does vot excuse its use? It 
will not want for defenders, To say 
thatin no case should or necd hypocrisy 
be resorted to will be regarded as high 
flown, viewy, impossible. Yet, ifin oun 


heart of hearts we bel 


teve in the dignity 
beauty and ompipotence of truth, np 
other conclusion can be arrived at than 
that deceit, whether in things great o1 
sminll, deserves no quarter, 

Popular sentiment looks lenientiy on 
little hypocrisies, 
are allowed to have a place in the rela- 


Minute subterfuges 


tions of the mostintimate and loving 

sO much so that we are surprised 
when we find some one pertectly 
straight, abowe- board, unafraid of beiny 


understood, with no concealments We 


THE SATURDAY 


has slipped into some trouble that he 


knowe will cause anguish to his mother 
hould it reach her ears 

Perhaps it is not a very heinous of 
fence in the eyes of the world, and the 


youth may feel in hie own mind that 
the yravity with which his mother would 
regard it is bardly just fable, but 

aware that the knowledge of it will 
cause her intense pain, that it will partly 
deface the almost flawless imaye of him 
that she has built up. Is allowable in 
such circumstances for a man to bea 
hypocrite to save bis mother disappoint 
ment and pai? May we not soften the 
deceit practised in that case and call it, 


but a kind revicence 


not hypocrisy, ? 
The answer will depend largely upon 
one’s view of the value of truth. 

Js it a kindness to the mother lo prac- 
tise deceit which she might deplore even 
more than the fault which the deceit is 
lesigned to hide? One couid easily 
build up an heroic instance of the suc- 
rifice of @ lite or a soul lest pain or dis- 


houor should be brought to one who 1s 


loved more dearly than life. But) sup- 
pose the one for whom the sacr lice is 
made discovers why it was made, then 
the anyuish i« tenfold; the deceit has 
broken down and left only a her Ajit ot 
pain 

Do hypoer ti warule know they are 
hivpocrite , or do they deceive them- 
elves? To reply to that we should say 


that there must come moments when 
every scurvy knave totals himself! up t 


something like his true value; but these 


| candid self-suits are rarely made, and 


hin two moral atmiosp! 


usually the hypoes te deceives himself 


alinost as readily as he deceives his) ae 


quaintances, That is certainty the case 
with the reliviou hy pocri t who have 
livured as the worst of the ti 

Men who ‘‘borrow Heaven livery to 
serve the Devil in’? yencrally become 
their own Cupes. ‘They gradually come 
bo play two character without seeing 
the incongruity, except mow aod then 
in @ flash of insight, when they quiet 
conscience by resolving to hold repent 
auce as a reserve in hand, As a modern 
writer has cleverly said, such men “live 
eres and are pa- 
turalized citizens im both.’’ The out- 


| Bide world, which is unnoyed at the 


day paper because it Was 
lday, and who 


} pious mssumplion of superiority that 


marks the religious hypocrite, is apl to 
conclude that the reayvion prote anc by 
the sanctimonious rogue pever had any 
reality; bul that does not follow, so 
complex is human natur 

The probabilities are that the bank 
director who objected to reading a Mon- 
‘seu? on Sun- 
afterwards was impris- 


| oned for fraud, was quite sincere in his 


| surely contrive to alter their 


Sabbatarianism, D’seudo-pious men who 
unmistakably are hypocrites would 
outward 
appearance if they suspected their own 


’ 


eondition! ‘Lhe rogues in real life are 


not untrequently careless spectators of 


| their own doings, except in the higher 


| 
branches of artistic cheatin 


vive floe names to trivial hyp Crisn | 


and we are pleased with the clevernes 
that is displayed. Call it finessing, and 
it loses all touch of yvrossness, or, it we 
wish for a more dignified phrase, let us 
name it diplomacy 


Not to speak the very truth, but. te | 


have a certain degree of show and pre 
tence and overstatement, as in flattery, 
which is at least the fringe of hypocrisy, 
is considered ayreeable by t)e many who 


like their jutercourse to be as good as a | 


play. Is not a littl hypocrisy neces- 
eary, or, at any rate, allowable, and 
does it not give piquancy to that ? 6 
course we have not in mind for a mo- 
ment the dramatic villain, who is hy 
pocrisy personified—the layvo and Peck 
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, ro which 
an operator must study t irt in de- 
tail. 

The hypocrite has always been a 
popular stage character—almost 9 a 
*property;’? but he has been worked too 
obviously for more than he is worth, 
Hypocrisy is much more subtle and in- 
sidious than it appears in the books or 
on the stare, where the colors are 
to produce a broad eflect 
not easily mistaken. It would not be 


worth the while of rogues to be such 


splashed on 


claborate hypocrites as the stave vil- 
iain’ are made 


Phat is truc; and there isa danger of 


the painting of hypocrisy in glaring 
colors seen at a gianee, leading people 
to overlook the nicer shades that have 
to be understood if character is read 


aright. The ideal with which we started 


and w 1g! be ven up a 
aclica Die fu ypocrisy t 
earts. One trans 
. 
, 
t ‘ iV 


EVENING POST. 


Dw 
sometimes purify a whole company, 
while one double dealer, lying in wait, 
“f whom no one is sure, will freeze the 
hearta of all who hear him, and cause a 
mask to settie on every face. 

That there are so many hypocrites in 


the world proves the infrequency of a 


thorough belief in the triumph of truth. 
From their earliest infancy children are 
induced by example to dissemble and to 
hide distasteful facts, though they are 
taught by precept that “the truth will 
out.’ The result is that they fall into 
the babit of practising liltle subterfuges 
which are read by all onlookers. The 
hypocrite is sure to stand revealed 
sooner or later. Truth in word and 
deed is the only unerring policy that 
never Can come to shame, 
———eeeEeeee 

Penuars there is nothing about us 80 

constantly active, so infinitely varied, 


| rendered less likely to be held by an ene 


no doubt as to his meaning, will| CONFIDENTIAL CURRESPUNDEDN1 5. 


Do_Ly —Terriers tails were do kad 
through an idea that without them they were 


my, 
and also that they were prevented from grow. 
ing. It is an actof wicked cruelty, and now 


| reduces the value of the dog. 





and yet so littl: under control as our | 


wishes. Many who carcfully govern 
their actions and their words, who even 
maintain a certain guidance of their 
thoughts, allow their wishes to ream un- 
restrained. 


They argue that these at | 


least can do no harm, whatever direc- | 


tion they take; that, although many of 
them must for ever remain ungratitied, 
their existence, so hidden from all but 
themselves, are the most innocent of in- 
dulvene s> they are suffered to come 
and goat pleasure, without being sub- 
ected to any examination or compared 
with any ideal. 


* 


‘| pip not mean to’ 18 on the lips of 

all who do wrony, from the youngest to 
the oldest, showing how clearly the im- 
portance of principle is recognized, and 
how universal is the desire to claim re- 
spect for that part of the character. 
Indeed we may say that, while many 
people conscious of doing wrong, no one 
consciously possesses bad principles. 
No! coven to himself does a man admit 
that they are poor or meau or base. 
(ould he once see that this were true, 
he would take a long step toward re- 
formation. 

Ir is asad commentary on our man- 
hood and womanhood that we are not 
able to preserve harmony in the variety 
which ought to make society fresh, 
vigorous and beautiful. We should imi- 
tute Nature, who ia the most radiant 


BELLE Boyp —This was the name ox. 
sumed, we believe, by a young lady who was 
a Very enthusiastic well-wisher to the Sout), 
ern States in their struggle with the Nor; 
She was akind of blockade runner on Jang 
and passed through the Federal lnes many 
tines. 


PorTRUSH.—“To the bitter end” is not a 
quotation, It is used in the sense of Pursuiay 
to a painful termination or issue. The ey. 
pression is, however, derived from the use of 
the nautical term, “bitter’—‘bitter" meantny 
a turn of #« cable about the timbers called 
bites, when a ship lies at anchor, 

SrupENvT.—The kindergarten, or chil- 
dren's garden system, is a pretty name for 4 
wethod of teaching by objects and models 
such As & Fquare, & pear, an apple, or a pluw, 
The child not only spells the word, but read. 
ily receives the tdea conveyed from the 
model, Such, in brief, is the method, 


GASCOGNE —The custom of throwing an 
old shoe after a person seems to have had its 
origin in the Seriptural mention of the tran.. 
ference of the shoe, in early Jewish dx: “, 
where the receiving of wa shoe was an evidens 
ot ownership, and the viving back of 2 «he. 
the symbol of rejecting or resigning it, : 


N. H.—If the ‘cut’? was through the 
whole skin, it will leave « scar which cannot 
be obliterated, and which will grow as tie 


|} body grows, so that it will always be, rely 





tively to the sizeof the part, as large as ic | 
siurge asitis when the yy 
cess Of healing has been completed. A sca: 
contracts for some little time after the wour« 
has been repaired, asthe new tissue jotuing 
the severn! edges of the skin becomes consoli. 
dated. 

DIsTRACTED —Marry on no account for 
money. Riches cannot bring happiness. At 
the same time, do not marcy the man you love 
without your parents’ Consent, Better to 
wait. Disobedience first brought Sin into the 
word, and Miscry always waits upon 


now, or rather 


hiew 
You must reinember you Owe 4 great den! to 
those who have loved, aud care fully watched 
and tended you all your Iitfe, althongh we re. 
peat our first sentence of ndvice, marry on no 
account for money; that is, fou MONGY solely, 


DisvuTe, --In answering an invitation in 
the third person it is always Customary to put 
the prefix Mr. before one's name, To omit to 
do so would be singularand in bad taste, and 
ill attempts at sinvulurity are to be avoided. 
it is one thing to be original in thought, an- 
other to be singular in action: and to write 
thns, “John Jones begs to accept the kind tn- 
vitation,” ete., would make Jobn Jones a 
marked person, and give him a distinguished 
utr, which perhaps he neither desires nor de- 
serves, 


I.ucy.—Ths Beatrice of Dante may be 


either Divine Truth, or Keligion personified 


when the most diversified, and whose | 
manifold forms of yrace and beauty | 


dwell toyether in perfect harmony, each 
receiving an added charm from the pres- 
ence of all the rest. 


under that name,—that of the Indy Dante 
loved The picture of the “lady in white 
flOonting on a dark river,” ete., is not from 
Dante's Inferno. Itis merely a poetic ideu of 
the painter, representing an early Christian 
martyr, who having been cust into a river 
rather than abjure her faith, thus flouts in 


death. The halo is very bexsutifully managed, 


The picture by Delaroche was in the Exhibi 


| tion of 1862, 


| 
low often it is difficult to be wisely 


charitable—to do good without multi- 


plying the sources of evil! To give | 


alms is nothing unless you give thought 
also. Itis written, not ‘‘Blessed is he 
that feedeth the poor,’’ but ‘‘Blessed is 
th the poor.’? A little 
thought and a little kindness are often 
worth more than ae great deal of 
money. 


ho that considere 


WHEN a great Grecian philosopher | 


passed through shops of toys and orna- 
ments, he cried out, “How many things 
are bere which I do not need!’ And 
the same expression may every man 
utter who surveys the common aecom- 
modatious of life. 


ON the love of a mother for her chil- 
dren, and how that love should be re- 
turned, many pretty things have been 
said, of which “there is no mother like 
the mother who bore us’’ is perhaps the 
retiiest. 

THE wronys that we do to others scon 
carry sequels beyond our control. We 
are part & remorseless social system 
where every individual who does wrong 
counts a good deal in the re 


ciprocations 


as ) i i%& Wise man hh anyer, 


ELOCUTIONIST --Converse, say for two 
hours or so every evening, with a friend, 
upon all points, hap-hazard, Do this for three 
months, and your ideas will form readily. 
Never mind talking nonsense: what you want 
is to pet your words “out.” You have read « 
great dewl, and must bave ideas Let you 
and your friend shut yourselvés up resolutely 
atter having read the topics of the day, and 
then ‘jaw’ about them. Give ten minutes 
space to exch speaker, and allow no pause. 
linmediately one fails, let the other man take 
upthe thread, You will thus become ready 
enough. 

J. 8S. L.—Rabbits, pork, and lobsters, 
like other descriptions of animal food, are 
good in thetr piace and when taken mode 
rately. It matters little how oron whuata 
unimal feeds. The material appropriated by 


| its assimilative functions is converted into 


integral and living parts of its organism; and 
it is with the organisms on which we feed that 
we have to do, not the tood on which they 
may have been fed There is however ce! 
teinly nothing to be alleged against rabbits fn 
the matter of feeding,and very little of lobsters 
Pork should be country-fed; as the flesh os 
then miiderand more wholesome thun when 
feclon the garbage of towns. 


INQUISITIVE —It is difficult to lay down 
4 rule a8 to marriage between first cousin- 
The best principle to act upon is that inte: 
marriage between the several branches of 
fxinfiy tends to perpetuate or revive famfi) 
diseases and weaknesses. If there be ans 
hereditary malady of mind or body in th 
stock, the cifspring of a union between first 
cousins will, 80 to say, receive a double do» 


WE TWO. 


BY W. W. LONG, 





, cool sweet wind from the sunset blowing, 
\ gentle piping of happy birds; 

musical murmur of failing waters, 

, musical lowing of herds, 


\ 


rass-elopes winding down to the river, 
Fleecy clouds in the distant blue; 

\ alleys kissed by dark'ning shadows, 
Hoses kissed by the falling dew, 


over there from the quiet valley, 
VMeliow sound of the vesper bell; 

tere where the brook and river mingle 
We two partand say farewell. 


The Wishing Pool. 





BY IL G 





yOME to the Wishing Pool, Rens; you 
( must; everyone dvoes, said Connie 

J Brandon, pulling me by the sleeve, 

| was fifteen then, a school girl, spend 
ing my holidays at Brandon Hall, the 
house of two of wy aechool friends, Connie 
and Kila Brandon. They were bearty, 
healthy, country girls; I, a slim, fragile. 
delicate creature, born in India, and of a 
nervous, high strung temperament. 

Chey called me Porcelain” at school, 
and 1 was considered the beauty; but I can 
honestly say, that though I liked to be 
yooud-looking—W hat gir! does not? —vanity 
was pot my failing. Connie bad told me 
already about the Wiching Pool at Bran- 
don, and though, of course, 1 did not ac- 
tually believe in the mysterious power 
possessed by its waters, still 1 wasa little 
trightened of proving my scepticism, es 
pecially as the pool wasin the midst of a 
thick fir plantation which was twilight in 
the summer moon, and one bad, as in all 
such tests, to be quite alone, 

The tradition of the pool, which dated 
some three hundred years, was that you 
stood and looked into the dark stagnant 
waters, and concentrated your mind upon 
anything you wisbed for,and you would 
probably see that thing, or some indica- 
tions of it, in the water, 

You must allow at least ten minutes o! 
contemplation before giving up the trial, 
and if you saw nothing, it proved that you 
would not have your wish. 

This, of coursé, was a very coavenient 
way of accounting for the failure of the 
pool to come up to the tradition; but need- 
joss to Say, there were innumerable stor- 
ies, most of them devoutly believed py 
Brandon villagers—of the strange visions 
xeon in those mystic waters, which had 
been endowed by some wisard by their 
iiiraculous powers, 

For example, a son of the Brandon fam. 
ily, being very pious, had ardently des'red 
to be enrolled in the priesthood, and visit 
ing The Wishing Pool, had seen the image 
ot a huge cross in the waters; he became a 
priest; but he could have had bis wish 
without the aid of the pool; a young wo- 
ivan, of a mercenary turn, desired wealth, 
and behind her own reflections, crowned 
with Jewels, and #0 on; and the stories 
were legion of the faces of future wives 


and husbands (more often the latter), 
looking up from the pool, 

| was ashamed to cecnfess to nervous. 
ness, so I answered Connie: “I don’t 


wind, Come along, and I['}1 wiah.”’ 

“Ob! but you must do it in a serious 
spirit,’ said Flla Brandon. 

“She'll feel serious enough when she 
yets there,’ langbed Connie. And so 1 
The pool itself, and its scenic acces. 
xories, were admirably calculated to sup- 
port the tradition. 

You could imagine anything after being 
tive minutes alone in this eerie place. Con- 
nie and Ellaled me through the planta- 
lion to the commencement ofa narrow, 
well-worn path, and this 1 was to pursue 
salons, unt'l I came to the pool. 

“The ground is quite safe,” was Connie's 
parting injunction; “but don’t be careless 
for the water is deep enough to drown 
anyone, We'll wait for you con 
lawn,”? 

My heart began to beat very fast, as | 
pursued my way alone, but I went on 
bravely, and soon reached the pool. 

There it lay, black and stagnant, the 
trees growing to the very edge, and 80 
thickly interlaced above that only a faint 
gioaming light came through. Mine was 
hardly an eprevve fora delicate, sensitive 


did, 


¥ but school girls were not likely to 
K f thia. 
A € fix H 
ia y Wid 
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neg ve me that strange 
Orire pi € to futurity which 1s 
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THE SATURDAY 


mon to bumaniiy, but more strongly de- 

veloped in such temperaments as mine. 
What should | wieh for? What did } 

wish for? Like most school-girla, I ha 
romantic ideas about lovers, and my love) 
must be handsome; they always were ir 
| the novels] read, and indeed, to me, at 
| that u fledged period of my life, persona’ 
beauty appeared the chief, and certainiy 
| Indispensable, necessity in a busband, 
| I suppose I took other qualifications fo 
granted;a very handsome man must be 
good; my novels told me that, though vil 
lains were sometimes endowed with great 
personal attractions, the hero always out- 
stripped them, 

Therefore | would wish for “a very hand. 
some husband!’ I[ don’t know that, 
away from the pool, | had any really ar- 
dent wish in this regard; what of all thing: 
I most desired was to travel; but that 
seemed arather vague wish, and not sc 
romantic as the other. So | clasped my 
hauds together, and looked down steadily 
into the still, sombre waters at my feet. 

I don’t know whether | really expected 
to see anything. My heart was throbbing; 
my whole being was in a tense state of ex. 
citement and suspense; whatever the nor 
mal condition of wy mind,! most assuredly 
wished then, with a sort of agony of long- 
ing, for “a very handsome husband,” | 
was too strung up, too entirely under the 
werd influence of the placeand its tra. 
dition, for any sense of the ludicrous in 
my eminently school-girl desire. 

I can't say how long I stood there gaz 
ing downwards, with fixed stare and bated 
breath; it was, perhaps, not more than five 
minutes; it seemed to me an hour. Sud. 
denly there flashed up from the black 
depths a vision; a man’s face, superbly 
handsomé, with short curly bair of a sort 
of reddish gold, and moustache of the 
same hue, a kind of brickdust skin that 
looked as soft a8 a woinan’s, clear-cut fea- 
tures, and large, brilliant, dark eyes that 
looked straight into mine with a strange, 
passionate gaze that thrilled through me, 
that terrified me by something fierce and 
sinister under the passion, 

It was but a second the vision lasted; it 
tlasbed up and was gone; yet I saw every 
trait of that remarkable countenance at 
clearly as if I had gazed at it for minutes, 
I reeled backwards, quivering from head 
to foot, and gasping for breath. | felt the 
drops of perspiration standing on my fore. 
bead. 

It was minutes before, terrified though J 
was to remain here, I had strength to cree} 
shuddering, away. ButI could not join 
my friends. 1 went arcund another way, 
avoiding the lawn, and gained ny own 
room, and here, in about half-an-hour, 
Connie and Ella came, having become 
alarmed at my long absence, and discov 
ered that I had left the pool. 

I had somewhat recovered myself now, 
but I refused to tell them, despite their 
frantic curlosity, what [ had seen, [ shrank 
from their “cbaff,’’ and was beginning to 
feel a good deal ashamed, both of the wish 
and of my agitation at the vision, which 
was, after all, easily accounted for. 

Was not my head stuffed full of such 
pictures of heroic beauty? What more 
natural, therefore, than that, in my ab 
normal state of excitement while standing 
beside the pool, I should #66 what was 
nothing wore than a projection from my 
own brain? 

I did not, at fifteen, put the 
these terms, but ny conclusions came to 
the same thing, although I am free to con- 
fess they did not quite satisfy me, 

How delightful it would be, I thought, 
to meet with # man possessed of such 
beauty ! but the look which had terrified 
me somewhat qualified this refloction ; that 
look puszzied me, too, I must have been 
‘mixing up’’ the hero and the villain; the 
hero never had anything sinister in his 
face. 

Connie and Ella were quite vexed at my 
reticence, but all their effor's at discover- 
ing my secret were in vain, I would not 
even tell them whgt I had wished for, 


| Their only covsolation was in a vague 
” 
and 


matter in 





promise of telling them “some day, 
‘in the triumphant conviction that I would 
be no longer sceptical, since I had “seen 


something” in the Wishing Pool. 
« * * * * - 


Years passed; I went back to school, and 
on leaving it, returned to India, Some- 
times I would seek vaguely in the streeta 
in ball rooms# and other assem! lages, for 
at Krandon; 


and as ] grew 


the face I had seen that day 
but of course 1 never saw it 





| 


| 


EVENING POST. 


ory of that face in?the pool had receded Int 
the lumber-rocom of my brain, I conclu. 
sively proved that the vision was only the 
creation of my fancy, by marrying a man 
who, though good looking, was in no way 
specially remarkable. 

Major Chenevix was a fine, noble fel- 
low, some ten years my senior, and | 
loved him dearly. Perhaps there was 
some lack of perfect sympathy between 
us. 

He was a biunt, straightforward soldier, 
and my imaginative temperament some. 
times craved for what it was not In his 
power to give me; but be was the kindest 
of husbands, and if | was not visibly hap- 
py, if to some extent my nature was 
cramped, I felt | was far more than con- 
tent with my lot. 

We had been married four years, when 
my husband obtained a long leave of ab 
sence, and we came to England. I had 
kept up correspondence with my school 
friends. 

Oonnie was now married, end Ella en- 
gaged, but Connie and her husband were 
to be at Brandon at Christmas, and my 
husband and 1 were invited to Join the 
circle. 

The invitation had been sent out to In 
dia in August, when my friends knew we 
should be coming over, s0 we merely put 
up at an hotel in London fora few days, 
and then proceeded straight to Brandon 
Hall, arriving there a week before Christ 
mas Day. 

Our welcome was most hearty, and Ella 
begged that so soon as | was dressed, | 
would go to her dressing room; she had 
something to tell me. 

So I went, and she burstout “Oh! Rena, 
there’a a man staying here just like the 
heroes of the novels we used to read at for- 
bidden times. Kobert (ber fiance), met 
him in town, where he was quite the rage. 
He's too handsome for anything—got that 
sort of red gold hair. Why, Rena, what's 
the matter ?”’ 

I told her, truly encugh, that! didn’t 
know. I bad dropped into achair, but | 
did not feel faint and sick; it was a sensa- 
tion impossible to describe that came over 
m6, 

I drank the water Killa brought ine, and 
said it wade “nothing;’ she was not to 
mind; and presently I rallied, and was 
able to ask her who the new comer was, 
and 80 on, 

Raoul Wilford was his name; he was a 
mnan Of property; bis mother had been a 
French lady of the old noblesse; he was a 
most delight/ul mau—saccom plished, fascl- 
nating; lodeed, I believe if Ella had not 
been engaged, this handsome guest, who 
was uninarried, would have played havoc 
with ber heart. 

I went down to the drawing-room, filled 
with the mort intense dread, I held my 
breath when the door opened. I scarcely 
dared lift my eyes. 

The next moment! saw what, in my 
jnner consciousness, | knew I should see 
—the face that had looked up at me six 
years ago fromthe black waters of the 
W ishing Pool. 

Raoul Wilford was one of a group near 
the fire, consisting besides of Mr. and Mra, 
Brandon, Connie, ny Husband and Ella's 


fiance, Kobert Meredith. Mrs, Brandon 
came forward to meet me, kissing me 
Warinly, and then | was greeted by Mr. 


Brandon, and Robert, whom I had met in 
India two years ago, where he came out on 
a holiday trip. 

But during these greetings § | 
Wilford; it look 


did 
once look at Mr. me all 
my self-control 
demeanor, and prepare mnysoli for the in 
troduction, It came, 

“Rona,” said Mrs, Brandon, calling my 


to 


attontion. Wilford was clone by, “Mr. 
Wilford, Mrs, Chenevix.” 
We both bowed, of courre. I glanced 


His face showed no re- 
cognition; Low should ii? What @ beau- 
tiful face it wan! | jonged to bear him 
speak; surely Lis voice munat be soft and 
musical, 

I was 


at him Hoetingly. 


Hie made rome 
lis volcoe Waa 
the sort of 
ditferent 
Cale & 


not wiistaRen, 

coummon piace rousark, and 
sweet, clear and 
that 
fron: my ! 
rush of remorwke. 


ponetrating, 
love. How 
! Kut then 


Hrian’s voice had never 


Voice VwoInen 


UsbDALG aA 


ultléred an unkind word to me, 
How did | get through that day ? 1 never 


Kn6W; ny Whole sol6é was In a#atumult, 1 
seoined to Le wrapped round with some 

horrible mystery. What did it mean 
s 1168 ny G ae’ . 
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bad met, that was absent; should | ever 
seeit? I shrank from the man because I 
felt the fascination of his beauty, of bis 
manner, of everything about him; but 
how oould I escape him? Did I even 
wish to do ao? 

He took me into dinner, and his low, 
soft voicea—did he apeak to all women in 
that half caressing tone ?—made all my 
nerves quiver with a strange sweet thrill 
of delight, 

Hereemed to know by intuition the sub- 
Jecte | loved; and how well he talked! 
how perfectly in sympathy with me he 
seemed! Hedid not neglect others; be 
did not so lose bimself in conversation 
with me as to call attention to ur; but I 
always felt, even when he was not address- 
ing ine, that he was thinking of me; that 
he was merely bowing to the exigencies of 
good breedihg in speaking to anyone else, 
In fact, | waa in a dream,at once exquisite- 
ly happy and miserable; pugsied, question- 
ing, seeing always—always, the black 
pool In the fir woods, and this face beside 
me, looking at me with that passionate 
ge ze. 

Yot it was a false prophecy—e delusion ! 
and all thetime! did not realize olther 
that I was happy or the reverse; my mind 
and her heart were all chaos, 

Needless to say, I bad never told my 
husband of that experience at the Wishing 
Pool. How he would have laughed at 
me! How he would laugh now If I told 
him that Kaoul Wilford was the man I 
saw! ‘‘Komantic fudge !'’ that was a fa- 
vorite expression of his; and mockery 
would be unendurable. No I must fight 
my own battle unaided; there was no out- 
side help for me, 

Fight! Against what? Against Raoul 
Wilford'’s power over me! I feltit every 
day moreand more. I could not blame 
him; if be made any effort to influence me, 
it was so subtly cone that I could not de 
tect it; the fault was my own. 

I had no rest or peace out of his presence 
—no rost or peace in it; but | was happy, 
vividly, gloriously happy. There awoke 
within me forces which Brian Chenevix 
had never called into even momentary 
life; a new existence stirred within me; a 
new world throbbed around me, 

How dull and prosaic my husband 
seemed in comparison with Raoul Wil- 
ford !—how commonplace, and lacking in 
fineness of perception. Yet I did not say 
these things to myself; [did not recog- 
nise my position—my danger. I was fas 
cinated, enthralled. I should bave started 
in horror if any one had told me, ‘tyou 
are drifting into a passionate love for this 
stranger.” 

One day | found myself, for a wonder, 
alone. It was the day before Christmas 
Eve. Themen were somewhere out of 
doors, Mra. Brandon lying down, and 
Connie and Ella busy decorating the din- 
Ing-room with holly. I sat by the library 
fire trying to read, but I failed. I could 
only dream, and my dreams were all of 
the man who had come between me and 
my old contentment. 

A band was laid on the door bandle, and 
I started. The wild beating of my beart 
told ie whose band it was, Kaoul Wil- 
ford came in, closed the door, and crossed 
the room to the hearth. 

‘What, all alone ?’’ he sald, smiling, and 
sealing himselfby ny side on the sofa, 
There was sometbing in his voice when 
he spoke to m6 that belonged to me alone; 


I had known it for certain these three 
days. 
“IT thought you were admiring Mr. 


srandon’s new carriage horses?” I said, 


| hardly glancing st bim, and trying to 


*peak lightly. 

“No,” be replied, quietly; “I was look- 
ing for you.’ Then, bending a@ little to- 
wards m6, he added, ‘I have been looking 
for you for #ix years !"’ 

I could not move, all the blood In my 
body turned to ice. I felt my face grow- 
ing cold like the face of a dead woman. 
Hie put his hand on mine, and I did not 
stir, though thé touch went straight to my 
heart, with thrills of 6stacy; his voice, low, 
impassioned, sounded far off, and yet | 
knew, with an intoxicating consciousness, 
that he was close to me, his breath fanned 
my Cheek, 

“T knew you,’ hs sald, “the day you 
carne, the tostant | saw you—though you 
were changed, but only to grow far more 


beautiful. And you knew me! Why 
were you not faithful to me, Kena? | 
have been trueto you. | have wandered 
the world over seeking—seeking for the 
{ “ man wi WwW & te be ny 
r weit uy “ : N ther face t ut 

~ r | I mes ‘ ne 

Ku y ave forgotten! Did 

know at we must meet one day, 

and thal t ve née? You cannot 
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fight ageinet it” Hie clasp tightened. 
‘No love but mine oan satisfy you; your 
life hes been so empty, and now it is full; 
you have solaced yourself with a dull con- 
tentment. Now you | ave happiness—love 
that opens all heaven to you!” 

Mtill was! paralized, powerless in his 
power, thrilled through every fire of my 
being with the passion to which my own 
responded. His arm stole round me, be 
drew me to bis breast—he stooped to press 
bis lipeto mine; bat in that terrible mo. 
ment my eyes met bia 

1 saw the look I had seen that day—the 
look that veiled under passion a certain 
sinister triuunpbh. With a cry to Heaven 
for help, 1 wrenched myself from bis arma, 
and sprang to my feet. 

I know not wha: I salid—bitter reproach, 
bitter selfoondemnation—bit he stood 
before me with white, set face, and bowed 
to the storm. Then—he was kneeling at 
my feet imploring pardon; he would never 
more offend; Le loved ine—that was no ain; 
‘twas bis fate—but 1 should not hear it 
from bis lips again. 

My heart softened; bow could it do 
otherwise ?—for, after all, I loved him, 
and it seemed tome that In a sense we 
were both creatures of Destiny. 

“Nwearto mo,’’ | said hoarsely, ‘that 
you will never try \otempt me. If I bave 
wronged you, it was unwittingly done, 
How should I know! Great Heaven— 
how should I know!" 

“T swear it!" he said humbly. ‘1 will 
loave thie house as soon as 1 can—but to 
do so now, on the very eve o° Christinas, 
might excite attention,” 


“Yes, yosu,’’ I maid, hastily. “Let no 
chavge be made, | will trust to your 
bowor."’ 


He kissed iny band reverently; but that 
k os burned through to my heart. I dared 
not look at him again. I turned away, 
and sought my own room, and there I fell 
down prostrate; for a time | lost wy senses 
and perbaps that oblivion wasa mercy; it 
gave my fevered, tortured brain some 
reet, 

I had iny tea sent up to my room, on the 
never failing plea of headache, but I was 
able to join the circle at dinner, aad Wil- 
ford then and throughout the evening 
kept loyally to bis promise, His manner 
was irreproachable, nota look, not even 
an intonation, betrayed him to me as my 
lover, 

He must have put tremendous tension 
on bimeelf. But I retired early, the strain 
of the evening was more than I could en- 
dure for long. 1 had, too, to bear the re 
proach of my oonsctence; and yet that 
conscience told me that 1 was not to blame, 
iny will bad never strayed from my hus. 
band. 

I was, as Raoul Wilford bad said, fight- 
ing against Fate in resisting my love for 
him. Yetl resolved, asl lay awake that 
night, ratherto kill myself than be ac- 
tually false to the noble, loyal husband 
who loved and trusted me, 


It wasagreen Yule this year. Cbhrist- 
inas ie seldom otherwise now, whatever 
it was filly years ago. Christmas Eve 
broke mild and damp, with threatening 
of rain, I kept tomy rooma moat of the 
morning, Under pretence of writing let 
tera, 

I fait too utterly crushed and shattored 
to join the merry greup below; I was 


“What bave you done with the others?’ 


asked his wife. 

“Ob ! they went out into the grounds,” 
he replied, ‘nearly an hour ago—that is 
Wilford and Mr. Chenevix did. They 
were talking about the Wishing Pool, so 
they may have gone there to wish,’’ be 
added, laughing. 

“But do they know the way?’ asked 
Connie, I was glad to draw back in the 


| shadow and be silent. The jamps were 





afraid of breaking down altogether, and | 


there was to morrow—the most trying 
day of all—to be gone through. 1 was 
never of what is cailed a robust physique, 
and | must reserve my strength. 


not yet lighted, we were sitting in the 
firelight. 

“Ob ! yes, Ella showed them the other 
day."’ 

Connie rang the bell for tea, and just 
then the door opened, and Wilford came 
in. 

“Well, have you two wished ?’’ ex- 
claimed Connie and her busband in a 
breath. 

“] didn’t go,” heansweied. ‘You can't 
go two at a time to wish, you know, and I 
have no special liking for eerie places——”’ 

‘IT shouldn't think Major Chenevix the 
sort of man togoin for anything super- 
stitious,’’ said Mr. Saxon. 

“Ob! I don’t suppose he is wishing,”’ 
replied Wilford, “but he wanted to go 
and see the pool, and I went part of the 
way with him—as faras the entrance to 
the Wishing Path—isn‘i that the name of 
it? Then I turned back. | am awfully 
suscept'ble to outward impressions, and | 
confess that I shrank from going to that 
black place.’’ 

The otber two laughed at him good- 
naturediy, but I knew why he might have 
a nervous dread of that particular spot. 

“Then Brian will soon be in,’’ I said to 
him. “Did you come straight back ?”’ 

“Yes. Heoan’t lose bis way iu that 
plantation, you know,”’ he added, reassur- 
ingly. ‘Besides, the path is right oppo- 
site to him,”’ 

Tea came in, and lights, but my hus- 
band did not appear. I became at last 
nervous and fidgety, and Wilford, seeing 
this, suggested that inquiries should be 
made as to whether Major Chenevix had 
returned to the house. 

He had not; he was nowhere to be seen. 
Then I grew terribly alarmed, and the 
others, though they tried to comfort me, 
shared my anxiety. 

‘“‘He might have failen into the pool !’”’ 
was the thought I dared not express. At 
last Wilford volunteered to go, with Sax- 
on and Kobert, to search the plantation, 
and armed with torches they set off, I fol- 
lowing them. 1 could not remain still. 1 
was filled with horrible foreb odings of 
disaster. 

The moat diligent search produced, how- 
ever, no result, and thea at last the dread 
suggesiion came to drag the pool! 

“It is thick grown with weeds,’’ ! heard 
Mr. Brandon whisper, “he might have got 
entangled in them !’’ . 

W hat a terrible Christmas Eve! 
we pursued our grim search, we heard the 
bells ringing out for the tidings of peace 
and good will! 

Dragging by torchlight is a difficult pro- 
cess, and that night proved fruitless, 
Almost prostrate, | was half carried back 
to the hall. No one dared tospeak of 
comfort; the only hope was that of finding 
the body. 

The next morning—Christmas morning 
as s00n as it was light, Wilfurd, the two 
other young men, and some of the men 
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servants, went to drag the pool again. | 
| They would not let me go. 


About ten o’clock Connie came to me, 


asl paced like a demented creature up and 


My husband came up once, and remark. | 


ing that I looked very white, drew my 
head against bim and kissed me fondly. 
Tclung to bim with a desperate longing 
w tell bim all, but I dared not-—no! I 
dared not. 


He would not understand. I should 


seom to hia a woman who, caught by a) 


handsome face and attractive manner, had 
actually surrendered her heart, almost 
unsought, to an acquaintance of a few 
days! 

‘then, bow could | betray Wilford’s con- 
fidence? | owed it to him to be silent. So 
I stotied, said | wasall right, and easily 
succeeded in pacifying my husband, His 


perceplions were by no means subtle, and | 


be looked upon me as a creature of 
“*wmoods." 
| eame down to luncheon, and laughed 


and jested with the rest. I felt that Wiil- 


ford saw through the mask, but no one 
elee did 
After luncheon, Elia and Robert got 
way somewhere together, Connie and | 
(he llorary, and the men went to the 
ara reom; bute littie before tea Oon 
es Lusband.-Mr. Saxon—joined us 


down my room, 
saw her that my husband had 
found. 

With difficulty the body had been dis- 
entangled from the reeds which had pre- 
vented him irom struggling to the sur- 
face. 

He must have slipped and tallen into the 
pool, in the deep gleam of the wood, had 


been 


had reached the spot. 

Yor the next three weeks | was, happily 
for myself, unconscious of everything. 
The trightfui occurrence threw me into a 
brain fever, and sometimes! raved wild- 
ly, sometimes lay for hours in a heavy 
stupor. Butl lived; would that I had 
not! 

When | was able to understand any- 
thing, I learned that Wilford was in Lon- 
don, and constantly inquired after me. 


Asto my busband, it would never be 
known how he had fallen. The black 
waters of the pool kept their secret. How 
fatal to me had been that Wishing Pool ! 
There was no chance of my making a 
full recovery at Brandon, with its terrible 
associations. So soon as! could be moved 
| wentto Italy with Connie and ber hus- 


I knew the moment | | 


_curious, hard, dry way. 
| your fate—the fault was yours !”’ 
walked over the edge before he knew he 


| me to him, and this time I yielded wholly, 
While | 


band, and gradually my health came 
back. 

It was evident that! had not, in my 
ravings, betrayed the secret that was an 
incessant torture to me—the secret of my 
love for Raoul Wilford. Connie pressed 
by me, said that 1 sometimes talked about 
a ‘face in the pool,” but they naturally 
thought that referred to the dead man. 


Months passed, and | traveled about 
from place to place, accoinpanied, when 
my kind friends had to leave me, by my 
servant, but as time and change of scene 
lessened the shock of my busband's hid- 
eous and untimely death, and my bitter 
grief, my beart went back to the love that 
had only been, as it were, suspended— 
never banished; the love that seemed a 
wrong to the dead, and yet which, | told 
myself, again and again, was no sin, for | 
had no power against it. Where sin came 
in I was able to conquer. 

Of course all this time I bad heard noth- 
ing from Wilford, nor did I, except occas- 
ionally, hear of hiun. I tried to put from 
me the hope of seeing him—the knowledge 
that he would surely seek me when suffi. 
cient time had elapsed to release bin. from 
bis promise. 

Eighteen months after my husband's 
death I, !iving in Paris, received a short 
letter from Raoul Wiiford. Might be call 
and see ne—asa friend? His chivalrous 
reticence touched me deeply. I answered 
him, bidding him come. 

When we met, 1 think he was calmer 
than I was. He was the friend only, 
though I knew that he loved me as pas. 
sionately as ever. | went to London, and 
for six months the friendly footing was 
outwardly maintained. 

Wilford did not call very often; then he 
came more frequently, and at last one day 
he broke down the barrier. 

It was one winter alternoon-—-just such 
as when he first betrayed his passion to 
me, and claimed me as his by right of a 
mysterious destiny or affiuity which join- 
ed us together. | was sitting alone by the 
fireligut when he entered, unannounced, 
as he had done of late. 

‘“‘Dreaming!'’ he said, softly, advancing 
—and the fireligbt flashed on his golden 
hair ashe bent over wy hand. He took 
his place by my side, keeping my hand 
in his. 

1 tried to draw it away, but he held it 
the closer, and said, with a kind of sup- 
pressed passion in bis voice: 

‘‘No, Rena, you must be merciful to me, 
Have I not been patient? And you also— 
my dearest. You have been loyal and 
faithful—but your heart is mine—and it 
is eight years since I first loved you! You 
cannot resist—sooner or later the prophecy 
must be fulfilled—and you must be my 
wife!’’ 

He fol-ied his arms about me and drew 








let me hold bim as long as he would, and 
kiss my lips at his will, and as I lay on 
his breast, my memory leaped back to the 
day when Brian had asked me to be his 
wite. 

How cold had seemed his love compared 
with this man’s passion? Oh! would he 
always 80 worship and cherish me? 

“Always,’’ he said, answering the un- 
spoken thought. ‘l must always be your 
lover, my own; for Fate gave you, and | 


none other, to mé—gave me, and none 
other, to you!’ 
The strange words which seemed to 


make us 80 completely the slave of an tron 
handed Destiny, startled, almost fright- 
ened me, 

“It was not so with 
voluntarily. 

He strained me to him with a force that 
took my breath, and something of the look | 
I had seen twice before flashed into his 
eyes 

“You did not understand,” he said, in a 
“You crossed 


me!’ | said, in- 


I did not know what he meant, but he 
soothed me with a hundréd endearments, 
and, for a time, I forgot the words, 

We were married in a month from that 
day, and my husband took me traveling 
again for a time. My Brandon friends 
were delighted that! bad tound happi- 
ness after all l had suffered, and Connie 
implied that she thought Raoul Wilford 
more suited to mé than my first husband 
had been. 

Truly it was Fate. My school-girl wish 
had come true, in spite of all that seemed 


to make it impossible. AndI was happy, 
with that delirous happiness that makes 
one tremble for its long endurance 
Months made no change in Raou! he 
was always my lover, impassioned, ten 


der; exacting—yes, but never selfish or 


Jealous; as to the last, he seemed to think 





it impossible there could be any reaim 
for it. 

“You are mine,”’ he said once. “You 
could never give a thought to any other 
man, orl toany woman. Whatever hap. 
pens, you cannot escape your destiny."’ 

“You are a fatalist!”’ I said, haif-un- 
easily. 

He drew me to his breast, and held mea 
long time in silence. Then he said 
slowly: 

“Your lifeand my life henceforth must 
beone. Whatever and whoever come b). 
tween us inust perish !’’ 

I shuddered as I clungto him. Was 
my husband's awful death, then, only 4 
turn in the wheel of this grim fate? Mast 
he, guiltless, all unknowing, be sacriti ys 
to an inexorabie law of affinity ? 

I tried not to think of these things; th«; 
appalled me. To Raoul they seemed «> 
clear; to me they were confusing, bawil 1. 
ering, dreadtul. 

We had been married two years an‘ 
still no cloud had come over our happi- 
ness, when one day a packet arrived for 
me by the same post that brought me a 
letter from Connie, then staying at Bran. 
don Hall. 1 opened the letter firs:, a1! 
read: 

“My DeaRB RENA, 

“I am poating to you something 
which your husband may like to have 
back, although it is quite useless. Do you 
remember the lovely gold watch he ui 
to wear when he was here four years ag, 
with his name and crest engraved? a 
said one day it was a keepsake; ani I 
thought hetold us. just before he iet', 
when sowe one asked him the time, thar 
his watch had stopped. That must hivs 
been a mistake, though he never msn. 
tioned losing it. It was fished up yester- 
day from the Wishing Pool. A village 
boy was dipping anetin tocatch fliss or 
tittlebats, when he brought up the watch, 
which was caught among some reeds. | 
don’t know when Mr. Wilford lost it thore, 
or how; it seems funny, but he will re- 
member. Pieas9 give him my bes: re- 
gards, and with much love, 

‘Yours always, 
“CONNIK.”’ 


I sat with that letterin my band, a red 
mist before my 6yes, an icy coldness 
ereeping through my veins, When bad 
Raoul lost his watch? He had it on the 
morning of that awful Christmas Eve; I 
remember him taking it out to look at the 
time. 

His only visits tothe Wishing Pool were 
on the day after my arrival at Brandoo, 
and the two occasions he had been to as- 
sist in dragging for my husband's body. 
He left the house, Connie bad tol:i me, the 
day after Curistmas Day, tinding that he 
could do no wore for anyoue, and wight 
be only, therefore, in the way. 

How, even in the dragging opsrations, 
could the wath have fallen intothe water, 
and why had he never mentioned the loss 
tome, or to anyone? Still, the watch 
might have so fallen—or ly it was attached 
to a chain. 

Great Heaven! why was I asking all 
these questions? Some horror was creep- 
ing over me, I must shake it off. With 
trembling fingers I opened the packet, re- 
moved sundry layers of wool in a little 
wooden box, and there lay the watch, 
almost black from long immersion in the 
water. 

The hands pointed to half-past four! 
But what drove all the blood from even 
my lips was the bit of broken cbain at- 
tached to the watch! How was it Connie 
had not noticed this! I sat like one 
stricken to stone, staring at it, staring 
with 6yes that could eee nothing else in 
Heaven or earth. 

Yet lheard tue door open and close, 
heard my husband’s step, heard Lis soft 
voice say, ‘‘Why, Rena, sweetheart, what 


/ are you looking at so intently?’ and I 


rosé up, and turned round, facing hiw 
full, holding out the watch, face upwards, 
in my hand, the chain dangling down. 
“This! I said. He cid not start, or cry 
out; his marveloua self control did not, 
even in this supreme moment, so far de- 
sert him; but even be could not help the 
bluish pallor that crept over his features; 
till he looked like a dead man, witb only 


_ those burning eyes living, that looked in- 


' 


to my soul—laid bare to me his naked 
soul, 

It was not my will that spoke at last; it 
was some power that ruled me, that my 
lips obeyed mechanically, as I still stood, 
holding out thatawful sileat witness in 
my unshaking hand. 

“It was yon who first spoke of the 


Wishing Pool, and lured him on to sug- 
gest going there. You did not leave him 
as YOU 8a you went with bim; passed 
behind bim, while he stood ell unthink- 
ing, and suddenly pushed him forwards; 
but he only staggered, and ciutching 


wildly at you, caught the chain of your 

















watch, and snapped it off; the watch leap- | 


ing out from the pocket, In that same in 
stant you fung bim from you—and he 
fell into the black water; that was at haif- 
past foar. On Christmas Day you told 


someone your watch was stopped, but 


you did not say how is was, you did not 
tellthem a murdered man dragged it 
down with him to hisderth. I know now 
what you meant when you said that who- 
ever came between your lite and mine 
must perish.”’ 

Throughout he never moved his eyes 
from mine; and when I ceased, he an- 
swered me: 

“It was my destiny and yours, | might 
have been your lover. You denied me, 
and forced me on to the one means of 
claiming my rigbt—crime. There was no 
other way. I told you once that the tauit 
was yours; you crossed the web of our 
fate, and so, being only ignorant, aad not 
wrong by intention, you made me what I 
am—a murderer; not by will of hatred or 
malice, but because it was my destiny, and 
I must fulfil i.” 

Was this man, who madeof Fate a mon- 
ster that crushed out all moral sense, all 
moral power, indeed man or devil ? Devil! 
No! He was loviug, devoted, unselfish, 
capable of the noblest deeds; yet capable 
alao of the most hideouscrime that could 
blacken a human soul, and send it to per- 
dition! Was he indeed then, the creature 
ofa grim and inexorable Destiny? Was 
he, in so far as that destiny ruled him and 
mé, irresponsible? 

Not ence had I seen in him the signs of 
a conscience ill at ease. Confronted now 
with his horrible guilt, acoused by the 
woman he worshipped, to gain whom he 
had committed the sin no love could par- 
don, there was no inward conviction of 
guilt; be was fully conscious of all that his 
crime was to me, to himself it was only 
an inevitable deed which he was forced to 
commit, being the mere tool of fate. He 
came a step nearer to me. 

“T have loved you,” he said, as never 
woman was loved. We have known such 
happiness these two years as were well 
purchased by an eternity of torment. But 
though you will leave me now; though 
you will cast me off as a traitor and as. 
sassin, you will me mine always, in death 
asin life. I shall claim you inthe world 
beyond the grave. You will love me, 
through all time and eternity. You and 

are one flesh—one soul—for ever!”’ 

Heclasped mein his arms; I felt his 
burning lips on mine, and then I knew 
no more. For weeks and months I wan- 
dered through a dreamland of unspeak- 
able anguish. 

I knew afterwards, when I awoke, the 
mere wreck of my former self, that I had 
been mad. They told me that I had never 
once uttered my husband’s name. That I 
had kept the hideous secret that parted 


us. 
I asked where he was; and they answer- 


ed me that no one knew. He had left the 
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EFORE the invention of gunpowder, 
as we know it, something in the1.a- 
ture of artillery was used for the 

projection of Greek-fire, and as we know 
from various sources, 
to put out the fire, 


Bat it did not throw a projectile, and | 


the great ubject of the fighting animal, 
man, was to obtein a force that would 
hurl a destructive missile to a great dis- 
tance, while the thrower ‘remained in 
com parative security. 

Now the first known formula for the 
composition of gunpowder is said to 
occar in an Arabic manuscript of the 
thirteenth century, where the ingredients 
are given as ten parts of saltpetre, two 
parts of charcoal, and one and a half part 
of salpbur. 

This was nota very efficient mixture, 
and when, in the first halfof the follow- 
ing century, cannon came into usein Eu- 
rope—small arms were somewhat later— 
the composition seems to have been some- 
thing like ten per cent. of sulphur, fifteen 
per cent of charcoal, and seventy-five per 
cent. of saltpetre, 

This was reduced to dust, and it got so 
mixed with dirt and other matter as to be 
very uncertain in its effects; for which 
reason it wae slow, at first, coming into fa 
vor in European warfare, 

The first cannon were of wood bound 
with leather, and then iron hoops were in 
troduced. From the use of iron hoops 
to the use of iron entirély was an easy 
transition, but brass cannon were for 
long the must esteemed. Some of the 
brass guns of the fifteenth century are said 
to have been capable of throwing stone 
balis weighing over six hundredweig ht. 
Such a gun was employed in 1449 by 
Mahomet the Second in besieging that 
very city of Constantinople which eight 
hundred years previously had been defen- 
ded with Greek-fire. 

Breech-loading cannon were used by 
Cortez in Mexico in 1519, and were in ex- 
istencein England 1545. But they were 
soon given up, and muzzie-loadirg was 
adopted until quite recent times. 

To return, however, to gunpowder. 
This, as we have said, was at first pro- 
duced and used in the form of dust, but 
in time it was perceived that the explo- 
sive power was greater when the powder 
was granular. 

This led to investigations of the size of 
grain, kind of glazing, and other details 
which affect the explosive and projectile 
quality of the composition. 

The great disadvantage of gunpowder 
in warfare is the smoke created by the 
discharge. Some military critics, it may 
be remarked, are of opinion that the 


| quantity of smoke bas quite as great com- 


pensating advantages, and at some milli 
tary manceavies amoke was purposely 


' caused in order to conceal the movements 


house One day, when 1 was found in a> 


deadly swoon, and had never returned or | 
| scientists have been benton the produc 


been heard of since. It was Connie who 
told me this. I took her hand and said: 
“You remember the day when I, 
a thoughtless school-girl, went to the 
Wishing Pool. I would not tell you what 


of the troops. 
But for many years past the effurts of 


| tlon of an absolutely smokeless powder. 
| Several so called smokeless powders have | 
been produced, but they are not absolute- | 


I saw that day in those fatal waters. It | 
was the face of Raoul Wilford.’’ 
Andl loved him still! Yes, though 


that love was unspeakable torment, I 
loved, with a passionate worship, the man 
whose hand was red with my hus- 
band’s blood. 


Two nights ago he came to my bedside, | 


and knelt, stretching out his hands to me. 
His golden hair was wet and tangled, and 
dank reeds hung about him; his dark 
6yes met mine with passionate pleading, 
yet claimed me still. 


I know that be is lying there under the | 


black waters; but he cannot rest, be needs 
me—-he draws me to him, and 1 must go. 
Last night he came again, and he drew 
nearer this time, and took my hands in 


his that were deadly oold, and drew my | 
carbonate of potassium, end amounts to 


lips to bis ashen lips. Iam his, in death 


asin life! I must go to him. 
* a * * +. * 


Tonight! Itis Christmas Eve. They 
do not fear to leave me; they think 1 am 
better;and so I shall be alone. Hush! 
the wind is sighing among the fir trees, 
and the bells are ringing fer Christmas 
Day. 

No one will hear me; I can steal out 
softly, and go to join my love. I can lay 


my head on his breast once more, and 
dream the old happy dreams. He will 
not come for me again to night; he knows 

iat [ am coming to him; and so he waits 
with a smile on his lips, and the passion 
ate love in his eyes, looking up to me as 
they looked that day long ago through 


the dark waters of the Wishing Pool. 


ly smokeless. 





What is called smokeless powder is ob- | 


tained by using nitrate of ammonia in- 
stead of saltpetre, straw charcoal instead 
of wood charcoal, and a smal 6r propor- 
tion of sulpkur. 

Some thirty years ago 4 smokeless 
powder was introduced into the Austrian 
Army, which was thought a great success 
—foratime. It was made of gun cotton, 
in long strips not unlike the shape of 
modern cordite; but it could not be kept 
for any length of time, and the factory 
blew up. 

Tois difficulty of preservation seéins to 
apply toallor nearly all the smokeless 
powders yet introduced, as their tendency 
is toabsorb moisture, The smoke from 


the discharge of gunpowder consists of 


finely divided particles of sulphate and 


| about fifty per cent. of the total products 
| of combustion, the other products being 


gaseous. 
The idea of smokeless powder is that 


the products of com bustion shouid be en 
tirely gaseous, and the employment of 
quick firing guDs bas made such a result 
more and more desirable. 

In the effort to obtain 
powder, we have procured 
explosives, namely, 
6 most power! 


smokeless gu! 
three new 


b.agiing 


powerful 
geiaiine, reputed 
ex] 


(bh f 
a know! 
sidered the apest; aud 4a! 
to bs the safest 

(he characteristic of these tures €:- 


plosives jis thatthey instar taneously, an 
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totally explode, while gunpowder burns 
and pushes its way. 

One of the most recently invented ex- 
plosives is melinite, which is a composl- 
tion of gun-cotton, picric acid, and gum 
arabic, and is said to be threetimes as 


vinegar was usod | powerful as gunpowder. 


Picric acid is formed by the action 
of nitric acid on carbolic acid. Melinite 
powder was designed for use in the Lebel 
magezine rife, and aiso in those myster- 
ious shells about which 60 wuch was ro- 
cently beard in France, 

The name of deadly explosives now is 


legion, and the present object of science | 


seems to be to find the best construction of | 


exploding shell to dothe greatest amount 
of damage at the longest range. 

Asa filler of bombs and shells and tor- 
pedoes the day* of gunpowder are nuim- 
bered. Thereis another change, too, 
the character of shells. 

Instead of a ball of great strength to 
penetrate heavy armor and then explode, 
the aim is to produce a thin shell of large 
size that will shatter without penetrating 
the object fired at. Thusa sbell bas beep 
made fil'ed with guncotton saturated 
with paraffin, the explosive action of 
which is so tardy that the shell can 
be forced right into thick armor before it 
explodes, with terrific effect; while shells 
filled with picrie acid, or melenite, can be 
thrown by mortars so as to operate with 
even greater effect from the outside. 

We have perfected a pneumatic gun 
with which we can throw a charge weigh 
ing six bundred pounds of dynan.ite and 
blasting gelatine; aod this gun can, it is 
said, be used with any explosive, with 
outtbe risk of premature explosion of 
which ordinary guné are more or less |i- 
able. 

The preblem which is chietly occupying 
experts just now is how to produce the 
most destructive shell, allied with the 
most perfect method of explosion. 

’ -_ , 

L#ARNING TO SING.—An amuaing de 
scription of the method adopted by French 
singing masters wasrecently given by a 
writer in the Paris Figaro. Take M. Del- 
sarte, for examnple, who lives on a sixth 
floor at Montinartre, 

When a young man goes to this profes- 
sor, something like the following scene 
takes place: “Have you courage?” * You.” 
“I warn you iny way is severe. But we 
willtry it. Rundown my six flights of 
stairs as quickly as possible, and then run 
up again, crying out ‘‘Bonifaccio’ in vary- 
ing tones. Do that for eight days, en hour 
anda half each day. Then we shail see 
about beginning lessons.’’, 

The famous M. Wartel is less severe, 
though equally original. He asks a can- 
didate to vocalize with closed mouth, and, 
ifs protest be entered against the possi- 
bility of such a thing, exclaims, ‘So much 
the worse. You must do it, if I am to be 
your professor.’’ 

Buta well-known tenor employs s stran- 
ger method still. A young lady goes to 
him, for example, and is met by an order 
to stretch berself at tull length upon a 
coach. She remonstrates, but finally 
obeys, and then the master piles upon her 
a heap of books, surmounting the whole 
with a glass filled with water. 

“Now aing,’’ he commands, 

“Sing, sir!’ exclalins the victirn. 











“Yes, my child; in singing you moist 
respire as little as possible, When you 
sing thus, so as not to spill the water, | 
will undertake your training—not the 
fore.’”’ 

THE GAMIN AND THE BRGGAK.--On68 of 


the French journals has the following: - 
“A mischievous by, to plague one of the 
blind men who bey on the Pout des Arts, 
made a bholein asou and attached it to a 
piece of string; he then dropped the coin 
into the mendicant’s little cup, but when 
the latter, hearing it fall, procesded to feel 
for it, the boy jerked it out. 

This trick be repeated five or six times, 
to the great indignation of the tiisod man, 
and nextday he did # more impudent 
thing. He went upto the biiod man, and 
in a voice of affected 
have seen will pain 


been played on you by 
and you would do well to chastise him. I 


compassion, said, “I 
the trick which has 
4 mischievous boy, 


now #66 hig: C rming along the bridges, and 


if you bear anything drop into your basin 
it will be dropped by bim,’’—‘Thank you,’ 
replied the beygar, ‘I shall be prepared 
for bim,’ and be grasped his walking- 
stick. Preeently a respectable gentleman 

iy pped 2gou into his curs I j 1 pe 
“at ying A ve 

ra A 
was! t Laasere y Aa 
6 boy he contrived ») gol away 





At Home and Abroad. 


Medical authorities assert that crying is 
the chief and best exercise for young chil- 
dren, and one hospital superintendent says 
thata healthful baby shouid cry three or 
four times a day at least, and from ten to 
fifteen minutes at a time. 

The Postmaster General of England, has 
from timo to time received suggestions of 
several methods for conveying the royal 
mails besides locomotives. Among others 
wasone made bya royal engineer, who 
ad vised that the mails should be inclosed 
in shells and fired from one stage to an- 
other. A good bombardier would be abie 
todrop ashell within a few feetof the 
mortar or cannon which would be required 
to send it on to the next station. 

The attention of the United States Fish 
Commission bas recently been called toa 
new and remarkable induatry, that of the 
artificial propagation of alligators for sup- 
plying the trade in Florida curiosities, The 
incubator system employed ia quite simple. 
The eggs, which are about the size of those 
of the goose, are placed in boxes of sand 
and covered up. The boxes are exposed 
ona roof tothe torrid raysof a tropical 
sun, end ina few days the young reptiles 
are hatch od. 

Superstition reigns tyrannically in many 
rural districts in Italy. Lately a fortune 
teller prophesied toa young farmer and 
hia sister, living near Noto, Sicily, that on 
the eveuing before a certain feast day both 
would die a violent death. This so aflected 
the minds of the poor dupes that they be- 
camé insane and rus) ed shrieking through 
the streets, A brother of these unfortun- 
ates then came somehow to the conclusion 
thatthe calamity was duetothe witch- 
craftof their stepmother, andin a fit of 
blind rage he killed the poor woman with 
a hoe, 

The Salvation Army of Denver, Vol., is 
decidedly progressive. It bas added to the 
regular infantry a cavalry corps of young 
women. It is said that when the cavairy 
made its first public appearance the sight 
wee most imposing. The uniform cem- 
prisos dark blue skirt, red waist with wide 
rolling collar, and the regulation bonnet, 
But itis reported that thoarmy proposes 
to be entirely up to date, and officers are 
now considering the advisability of adding 
a bloycle corps for service about the larger 


| cities of the West and to provides fying 
/ column for work in the plains towns, 


A director of the Metropolitan Traction 
Company, of New York, which is to intro. 
duce the underground current, announces 
thatthe company will bave a number of 
private cars furnished witb all luxuries 
and intended for theatre parties and ex- 
cursions, These cars wiil be furnished 
with pianos, cooking ranges and refrigera- 
tors, fitted out with costly furniture, and 
in every way as finely appointed as many 
yachts, There will be raised seats on the 
roofs like the Broadway stages, and ali 
facilities for observation. Electric fans 
will be provided, and colored electric 
igh ts, 


The most remarkable thing about a 
mocking bird is ite way of laying out a 
range. In the autuinn it goes South and 
oetablishes itself for the winter on a patch 
of ground tbat will yield berries and other 
food enough to last until the following 
“pring. The tract is determined respect- 
jog boundaries with as much accuracy as 
a mining prospector would usein steking 
outaciaim. Perhaps it may be only fifty 
yards square, or it may have a length and 
breadth of as much as oue hundred yarda, 
The space depends mainly upon the food 
supply in sight; but the mocking bird ia a 
great glutton and wants ten times the 
quantity that would be necessary to keep 
him alive, Having laid out bis range, the 
owner will defend it with his life, and no 
other fruit ¢atiog bird js allowed to enter 
a _— > °° ~<a. 


$100 Reward, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be Pleased to 
earn thatthe S atleast one dreaded disease 
that #clence has been able to core in all its 
tuyes, and that is Cataurrh Hall's Catarrh 
Cut 4 the or Prsitive ime k wah to 
thie medical fraternit Catarr} eing a 
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atreeta near the park. Every morn- 

ing, wet or fine, he used to come 
bere with bis big broom over his shoulder 
ready to begin bis day's work. Toby and 
bie broom were great triends, and they 
never used to quarrel as some friends do, 
because Toby did all the talking and his 
friend only listened. 

“Now then, old teller,’’ he would say, 
“it's a wot day today; so you must look 
alive and bustle about.” 

Then Toby and his broom would work 
away with a will, scattering the mud here 
and there, this way and that, until the 
crossing was, as Toby said to bis broom, 
“a perfect pictur.” And then, when the 
two were quite tired out with their bard 
work and were going to eke a little rest, 
a great van would come along, splashing 
the mud right and left, and quite spoiling 
the pictur’ again. But Toby would not 
lone heart, and away he weuld go again, 
up and down the crossing until not a speck 
of mud was left 

Toby bad not many friends in the world 
besides bis broom, His father was dead, 
and his mother was often #o til that ehe 
could not ¢o any work;#o0 Toby had to 
earn enough money tor work, If bard 
work and good-will could have brought 
money, Toby would have been very rich 
indeed; but the people who passed over 
his well-sawept crossing were much too 
busy with their own affairs to notice the 
little sweeper who worked away eo hard 
with his big broom. So Toby did not get 
many “coppers,” and he often used to go 
home in the evening with a pocket as 
empty as when he came in the morning. 
Then Toby would cheer up bie friend. 

“Never mind, old chap,’’ be would may 
to bis broow; ‘perhaps we shall have bet- 
ter luck to morrow,” 

Moat people like «a bright, sunshiny day, 
but Toby was never #0 happy as when it 
was raining or going torain, Every even- 
ing, before going home, be would look up 
in the aky, and if he saw some big black 
clouds he would throw bis cap into the air 
for joy. 

“Harrah, old chap!’ he would cry 
hia broom; ‘the jolly old rain is coming, 
avd to-morrow we shall have plenty of 
mud."' 

Atthe corner of the street where Toby 
atomd was a very large house, and in it 
there lived a very little lady. KFvery 
morning, Just as the big clock down the 
street had struck eleven, this little lady 
cams out of the big bouse with ber nurse 
and ber dog, and passed over Toby's cross 
ing on their way tothe park. At first To 
by was rather frightened of them, for the 
dog was very big and looked very fierce, 
aud it used to come and sniff at Toby's 
lege as if tomay, “I should like a piece of 
those.’ And then bis little mistress would 
ery, ‘Down, Fido, down !"’ But after some 
time the two became quite friendly, and 
when Fido passed Toby, instead of snarl- 
ing and «ap! fing, be wagged bis tail, which 
was hie way of saying ‘<iood morning.”’ 

One day Fido's litte mistress stopped 
and held out a penny to Toby. Toby 
looked at ber little white hand and then at 
his own grubby paw, and when Le took 
the penny be was very careful not to let 
his band touoh here. Afler that, every 
time the little girl came out of the big 
house, abe stopped and gave him a penny. 
‘Toby was now even more energetic than 
ever over his erossing. At a quarter to 
eleven, just before the little girl came out 
for her morning walk, if anyone had 
passed by that way they would have seen 
him brandisbing bis broom right and left, 
sweeping up and down bis crossing until 
he was quite red in the face and nota 
speck of nud was to be seen. 

“It ain't as if she had boots like me,”’ 
sald Toby to bis broom when the last 
speck of mud bad been swept away. ‘It 
don't matter to my boote how much mud 
Kets on ‘em, ‘cos the muddier they are the 
better they looks. But the little leddy's 
boots are such dainty little fellers, with 
their litthe buttons all up their sides like 
& page boy's weekit, that it would bea 
reg lar shame to let the mud geton 'em."’ 

One day Toby had just finished brush 
ing away the very last liitie specks of mud 
from his crossing, and he stood waiting for 


[on bad a croming between two big 


the clock to strike eleven and for the little 
girl to come out for ber morning walk. He | 
stood watching the door of the big house, 
abd presently saw it open, and the little 
giri and her purse, and Fido, came out 
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Fido bounded down the steps, barking 


with delight at the thought of a walk 
through the park. He raced across the 
road to Toby, and then stood wagging bis 
tall and waiting for bis little mistress. 
The little lady and her nurse stepped 
into the road, and were walking over 
Toby's crossing when, at thal moment, a 
hansom cab dashed round the corner. 


| The cabman sbouted, the nurse screamed, 


and Fido barked. But it waa too lates. In 


| another second the borse would be upon 
the little girl. 


Toby's beart stood still, 
and for a moment he shat Lis eyes, Then 
be rushed forward under the horee’s hoofs, 
and seised the little girl. Then be felta 
violent pain in bis bead, and after that he 
remembered no more. 

When Toby awoke he found himself in 
atiny bed, ina large room where there 
were alot of other littie beds, Bending 
over him was a lady in a white collar and 
cap, who was stroking bis forehead with a 
soft white hand. 

“Do you feel better, dear ?'’ she asked. 

“Where am!’ said Toby in a very 
weak voice. 

“You are in the hospital, dear.’ 

Toby shut bis eyes and thought. Then 
he remembered rushing under the horse’s 
hoofs and seizing the little girl. 

“Was the little leddy burt?’ said Toby. 

“No,” said the lady, ‘you saved her 
life.” 

A amile of pleasure came over Toby’s 
face; but then an anxious look came into 
his eyes, 

“Where is ny broom 7” he asked. 

“] think it is broken, dear,’’ said the 
lady. ‘But never mind, when you get 
well we will buy you a new one, ’ 

Poor Toby burst into tears when he 
heard his broom was gone, and sobbed as 
if his heart would break. 

‘““We was always good friends, we was,”’ 
he said. “Him and me always goton well 
together, we did. I shall never be able to 
sweep no more,’’ 

Toby had to stay a very long time iu the 
hospital. When he had saved the little 
girl, he bad been knocked over, and the 
cab had gone over his right arm and had 
broken it. 


But the time flew quickly by, tooquiekly | 


for Toby, who had never been 60 bappy 
before. Everything was strange to hiw; 
but everything was delightful. 

It wasa treat to Toby to lie in bis tiny 
little white bed and to gradually fall into 
pleasant dreams, and it was nice when he 
woke up to see the kind facecf his nurse 
bending over him to see if he wanted any- 
thing. 


Then every day, after bis arm had been | 
bandaged up by the doctor, a little girl— | 


his “little leddy’’—came with her nurse, 
bringing all sorts of good things to eat, 


and pretty things to play witb, so that | 
Toby wished he could always have a 


broken arm. 
But at last the arm got well, and the 


time came for Toby to leave the hospital | 
| round ber neck and crept out of the loft 


where he had had such a happy time, 
One day a gentieman called who said he 


wae the little giri’s father, and he asked | 
Toby whether he would like to be a page. | 


boy at tbe big bouse opposite his old cross 
ing. 

You may be sure Toby's eyes glistened 
atthe thought of living inthe big house, 
and of seeing his “little leddy’’ every day, 
and you may be sure he was not long in 
saying ‘'Yes.”’ 

So when he came out of the hospital the 
littie giri’s father bought him a suit of 
clothea, with beautiful brass buttons all 
down the front, and he looked so grand 
that he said to bis mother, “If he had met 
himeelf tn the atreet, he wouldn’t have 
knowed bimeelf.’’” And 1 don’t suppose 


he would—do you ? 
CS 


BOB'S PRIZE. 





BY lL. B 





GROUP of boys were standing one 
A day by a village pond. 
evidently tormenting something in 
the water and opjoying themselves very 
much, 
ened than the others would exclaim— 
‘Lat the poor little wretch be !’’ 
Fortunately for the poor little kitten 
which was struggling in the water there 


was more grass than stones al band, or it | 


must bave been killed, and then the great 
bull dog Bob might never bave won the 
prize. 

Suddenly a deeptoned bark sounded 
nearathband. At the first notes, the bull- 
tes dropped the pebbles or grase they beld 


and listened; but when the second bark 
came nearer still, there was aocry from 
a.o 

‘““‘1t’'s Bob 


They were | 
| ten sprang through the bars, and when 
| the judges came round again, they had no 
Only now and then one less bard- | 


EVENING POST. 


And all the boys took to their heeis like 


the cowards that they were. 

Hob, the equire’s bull-dog, came bound- 
ing to the scene ofaction. He hated boys of 
any kind, but most of all he hated ragged, 
naughty boys, and he never saw @ knot of 
them together without considering it was 
his duty to disperse them. 

He caught sight of the youngsters at 
the pond as he was starting for hia morn- 
ing walk, and be dashed up likes steain 
engine to see what they were after. 

The boys, meanwhile, had scram bled 
into various trees, and watched the 
enemy's proceedings. 

Bob looked round with «a sneer on bis 
aiready well-turned-up nose, and was per- 
haps reflecting on the cowardice of bullies, 
when he caught sight of something strug- 
giing to climb up the edge of the pond. 


“My! exclaimed Jack Hunter, the boy 


who had pleaded for mercy, “l wouldn't 
give much for the little beggar’s life If Bob 
ets hold of it.” 


gentle as he was strong. He seized the 
poor, exhausted kitten and trotted gravely 
home witb it in his mouth. 

“No, Bob, vo; we don’t want 
met his favorite dog. 

But Bob trod mejestically on till he 
reached hisown kennel, then he dropped 
the poor kitten on the nice clean straw 
and began licking it all over, 

Half-an-hour afterwarda Squire Strange, 


looking in, found Bob lying fast asleep 
with the kitten nestled between his big 
paws 


That was the beginning of the strange 
friendship between the wee kitten and the 
big buil-dog. Where Bob went, there 
pussie was bound to gotoo. Sometimes 
she would ride on his back, sometimes 
Bob wouid carry berin his mouth, and 
sometimes the kitten would leap about by 
his side; but wherever one was, there you 
would find the other. 

Now it bappened one day tbat a dog 
show was to be held about three miles off, 
and Kob's master determined that he 
should go, 

‘“He’s bound to geta prize,’ the squire 
said to his coachman, 

‘Yes, sir, if he don’t cut up rusty at be- 
ing shut up in one of them cages, Kob’s 
got a temper, sir, and if they do anything 
he don’t like he'll let ’em know it,”’ 

The equire laughed. 

‘*Never fear, Bob will be all right. You 
had better take that kitten away overnight. 
Lock her up in the loft, and tell your boy 


_ George to teed her, but not to let her out 


all day to-morrow.”’ 

The kitten was taken away, and Bob 
spent the night bowling, till the coachman 
got outof bed and whipped him. 

“] suppose it was the moon,”’ he re 
marked next morning tothe squire, but 
his eight year-old son knew better. 

He fed the kitten as his father had told 
him, then he tied a piece of blue ribbon 


very quietly with pussie in his arm. 
Meanwhile Bob had been dragged most 
unwillingly to the show. He was accus- 
tomed to freedom, and resented the chain 
by which the coachman led him. Still 


/ more did he resent being thrust into a 
| sort of cage, and having numbers of people 
| staring 


at him. Finally he turned his 
back on everyone, curled himself up in 


| the farthest corner of his box, giving an 


occasional grow! if anyone rattled the bars 
to rouse him, and locking a perfect picture 
of sulkiness and discontent. 

“I thought Squire Strange’s bull-dog was 
to be here,’’ said one of the judges. “He 
ought certainly to take the first prize,” 

“He is here, | believe,’’ was the reply; 
‘put he’sin such a bad temper that no one 
can get to look at his points. Malic! what 
isthat? This isn’t a cat show!” 

A tabby kitten was rushing about from 
cage to cage, mewing piteously, as if look- 
ing for something. Suddenly Bob gavea 
start, shcok himself out of his bad tem per, 
and uttered one loud glad berk. The kit- 


difficulty in finding Squire Strange’s Bob, 


_ for there wasn’t another dog to equal bim. 


As for the kitten, she was just bubbling 
over with delight at having found her big 
friend, and began playing with bis tail as 
if it were a mere ree! of cotton. 

“How on earth did the kitten get here, | 
wonder?” said the equire, when he saw 
them together. He did not know fora 
long time that little George bad carried her 
all the way, and then given her a push in 


among the dog kennels, to find her friend. 
an oe 
Buckingbam’'s Dye for the W! iskersisa 
preparation in one bottie 
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any | 
drowned rats here,” said the equire as he | 
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THE WORLD’S HAPPENINGS, 





Over 2s per cent. of America’s foreign 
immigrants come from Germany. 

A New York World reporter has suc- 
ceeded in flying by means of a bicycle having 
two wings. 

A hen at Lawrenceburg is said to 
have built her nestin a tree W feet from the 
several years. 


Persons bearing the same surname, 


although they way not be related tn any way, 


are forbidden to marry in China. 


A petrified frog, found in an Elmira, 
N. Y., stone quarry in 1856, was two feet and 
eight inches tn lengthand weighed 10 pounds, 

Chicago has a bird hospital, the only 
one of its kind, it is suid, in this country, 
Here sick and wounded birds are received and 
cared for. 


Women are now employed as letter 


| carriers ut Aix-la-Chapelle; their ontform isa 
| black skirt, yellow belt, and a flat glazed hat 


But Jack was wrong Bob could be | with a yellow band. 


In- passing trom darkness into light 
the eye is pained because the pupil is widely 
expanded and so much light enters as to cause 
pain to the optic perve, 


A snake 14 feet long has, according to 
report, been stealing ducks, geese, chickens, 
peacocks and other delicacies from a farm at 
Cold Spring Harbor, L. 1. 


A Japanese war song was recently 
sent to “Le Monde Moderne” from Tokio, the 
tune of which turns out to be “Tramp, Tramp, 
Tramp, the Boys are Marching.” 


Nail-biting, according to a French 
doctor, is hereditary. Almost one third ot 
the French school children bite their nails, 
and the girls are worse than the boys. 


A society has been formed in London 
which proposes to print literal and absolutely 
complete und unexpurgated English trans- 
lutions of the Greek authors of note. 


It is estimated that 10,000 rats driven 
out by the fire inw building in Blackfriars, 
London, were recently drowned in the 
Thames in attempting to reach the opposite 
shore, 


A Minnesota judge was done in Court 
ata town some miles distant. He adjourned 
a referred cause to the car, heard evidence en 
route und granted the petition before getting 
ol the train. 


New York has the greatest amount of 
capital invested in farin implements and ma- 
chinary, the sum total being $6,650,465; Penn- 
sylvania is second, with $39,046,855; lows ts 
third, with $4) 661,515, 


It is said that there will be erected in 
all the public squares of Copenhagen smaul! 
pavilions, or kiosks, containing public tele- 
phones, conveniences for writing and an 
office for receiving letters, 


Protestant church bells rang out for 
the first time in Vienna a Sunday or two ugo, 
a set of bells having been presented to the 
church which was built a few years since, 
after u long resistence on the part of the 
governinent, 


A New York paper has found by 
actual count that those who rode bicycles in 
that city on Sunday last outnumbered the per- 
sons who drove horses by five toone. It used 
to be that the rich rode in their chaises on 
Sunday, and the poor walked. 


A few mornings ago a hawk pounced 
down on 4 thrush in the garden of an English 
correspondent, At the same moment a cut 
sprang upon the hawk and bore it oi trium- 
phantly with the thrush still in its talons. 
Boti birds were afterward rescued uninjured. 


In Carrollton, Me., the other day, a 
inan and wife who had driven in to see the 
circus stopped at a doctor's house to ask what 
ulied the child they had with them. The 
child was dead. Then they asked if they could 
leave the body in the doctor’s backyard while 
they saw the show. And they did, 


If there is any truth in the old saying 
that a season of abundant wild fruits and nutes 
presages a cold and snowy winter, severe 
weather may be expected from December to 
All the wild fruits have been 
unusually abundant, and there is promise of 
an equally abundant nut crop. 


All the Italian torpedo boats not al- 


| ready having petroleum furnaces are to be 


supplied with them. The burners are the in- 
vention of the Italian engineer Cunibertt. 
They are being tried in the German and 
French navies. England alone has paid no 
attention to liquid fuel for small high speed 
war Vessels, 


In spite of the fact that Lombroso 
und his school assert that tattooing is a sure 
mark of delinquency, the custom of indelibly 
marking the skin is suid to be rapidly spread- 
ing in London society. A member of Parlia- 
ment recently had the name and address 
luurked upon each member of his family in 
order to ald identification in case of accidents. 


A La Crosee photographer has adopted 


& new method to keep infants’ attention fixed 


while he is taking their pictures. He has a 
ttle Kitten which at these times he places on 
} fthe camera and during the process « 
w sufices to make the an 

¢ Sarmme tin fixes th 

The plan bas worked adwira 
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DY YOU FORGET! 





BY WwW. W, L. 





Down in the dell where oft we moet, 
In bappy time of June, 

Beside the cool spring bubbling up 
Where birds sing love's sweet tune; 

To day I stood in solitude— 
Do you the time forget 

| placed upon your throbbing breast 
A dainty violet? 

———————_ 2 ee 


SAFES AND BURGLARS, 





A few years agoa cashier in one of 
the National Banks in New Mexico, 
was busy at work one evening in the 
oftice when his quick ear detected some 
curious sounds, They seemed to pro- 
ceed from a subterranean region; and he 
was not long in concluding that robbers 
must be tunneling from an adjoining 
building to the vault in the bank. 

Guards were immediately posted in 
and around the building. Those within 
observed the masonry of the bank to be 
giving way. Meantime, the robbers ap- 
peared to be hard at work, and quite 
unaware that they were being watched. 
At one o’clock in the morning, a Mexi- 
can volunteered to descend into the 
bank cellar so as to discover the actual 
situation. Scarcely had he gone a few 
paces down the stairs, when he met 
some one coming up. The Mexican fired 
without saying a word and shot the man 
dead. 

It was observed that he was one of 
the masons who had built the bank, and 
therefore was acquainted with its vul- 
nerable points, The report of fire-arms 
alarmed his accomplices, for they fled, 
and escaped. The tunnel! gave evidence 
of the long and patient work of the rob- 
bers. It was sixty feet in length, con- 
structed on scientific principles, con- 
tained provisions, water, and a full out- 
fit of mining tools, and must have been 
three months in making. The robbery 
appeared to be planned for the time of 
the month when the bank received large 
remittances of currency and coin. 

An extraordinary and daring robbery 
was that which took place at the Cen- 
tral Bank of Wester India, Hong-kong, 
in 1865, when the thieves succeeded in 
getting clear off with gold and specie 
to the extent of nearly 3300,000, The 
robbers must have been at work for 
some weeks before they entered the 
bank’s treasury. Their principal labor 
was in constructing a tunnel of sixty 
feet from an adjacent drain to a spot 
exactly below the floor of the bank’s 
treasury-vault. 

A perpendicular shaft of ten feet of 
sufficient diameter was then made, to 
permit of the passage of one man to 
reach the granite boulders on which the 
floor of the vault rested. These gave 
way through being undermined; and a 
flag being forced up, entrance to the 
vault was at ounce obtained. Two boxes 
were removed containing gold bars or 
ingots marked with the bank’s stamp, 
as well as all the paper money, some 
bags of dollars, and a box of ten-cent 
pieces, 

No fewer than between twenty and 
thirty men were arrested on suspicion. 
One of them had six thousand dollars 
in his possession, and two bars of gold 
bearing the bank’s mark. The robbery 
was effected between a Saturday and 
Sunday; and the firat thing that roused 
suspicion was the fact of a little boy 
trying to sell a bar of gold to a hawker 
in one of the bazaars in Hong-kong. 
A gentleman who was passing asked 
where he got the gold, aud the boy re- 
plied that it had been found at a cer- 
tain place. He gave the youth what he 


asked for it—namely, a dollar—and then | 


informed the police. 
Some years ago, an equally daring 
robbery took place at the late Cape of 


‘rood Hope Bank, Kimberley. One 

Sunday morning the manager of this 

Dank oO; ed his cash-safe to get a par- 
“ Wel Inder I 

ae 

4S OF money ying abou nale 

This rather puzzled hin; bul on 


‘OvKiby around, be spied an Opening 10! 





conclusion that a burglar had been at 
work. The police were applied to; and 
_ they found that the opening in the wall 
communicated with a large street drain 
in the vicinity. The total sum ab- | 
| stracted from the bank was about four 
_ thousand pounds; but on the drain being 


the value of one hundred pounds each, 
were recovered. 

Naturally interested in everything af- 
fecting not only the fabrication of bank- 
safes but also burglarious breaking into 
them, the Messrs. Chubb of London 
sent a representative to Kimberley to 
gather up any details of the robbery 
which woule be of service to science in 
coping with crime. 

This gentleman reported that the 
strong-room in question was composed 
of masonry, and that it was considered 
one of the strongest in South Africa. 
The walls of the room were three feet 
thick; and to get to these walla tbe 
burglars had first to penetrate through 
an outer wall four feet thick, and 
through three foundation walls each 
two feet thick, all these walls being con- 
structed of solid cement and brickwork. 
There was also about twenty feet of 


had to be constructed with various turns, 
so as to enable the burglars with miners’ 
tools to get through the softest places. 
The large drain through which the burg- 
lars approached their task opened out 
into a street, so that the thieves were 
provided with a convenient outlet, It 
was believed that a large retriever dog 
helped in the robbery, as it was seen to 
run out of the culvert wit something 
hanging round its neck; but after being 
followed for some distance, all trace of 
it was lost. 

In a recent attack on a bank safe in 
Paris, there were observed in front of 
the safe-door the fag-ends of numerous 
cigarettes, and the fragments of a feast, 
several empty wine bottles, chicken 


of the French burglar’s palate and his 
love of good cheer. 

They also evidenced that the burglars 
had been many hours engaged in their 
attempt, but had been foiled because 
the safe-door and safe-lock which they 
assailed was of good, solid make. 

— 


world, 
Exchequer worried over budget mak- 
ing. All the land there belongs to the 
State, and a trifling sum per acre, never 
altered through loug centuries, is paid 
as rent. This is the only tax in the 
country, and it amounts to a sum equal 
to about five dollars per head yearly. 
————— 


Brains of bold. 


They always talk who never think, 

The great difficulties lic where we are 
not looking for thet, 

Self-possession is another name for 
self-forgetfulness. 

Character is the diamond that scratches 
every other stone. 

Every young man must either go up 
the stream or drift down, 

It costs the young man a pearl of 
great price for his flvat drink. 

It costs something to do right, but a 
| great deal more not to do it. 
| A mistake is anre to attract attention 


where « virtue would be ov erlooked 





The nation has no better friend taan 


boy to pray. 


| 
the mother who teaches hei 
The best time for the sinner to repent 


is when he first discovers that le in wrong 


The poorest taan 16 nol the one who 
has the least, but the one wiht Wants the mont 
When a fool opens his muuth every 
ne wit FQ0d ey can 366 Cita thir ig! 
a 
“a ‘ 


bones, etc., all testifying to the delicacy | 


explored, about fifteen bags of silver, of | 





earth to tunnel through; and the hole | 
could not be made in a direct line, but | 








LicutLy TAX#p.—The Chinese are, 
the most lightly-taxed people in the | 
They have no Chancellor of the | 
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F emininities. 
Sinton women hed longer feet than 


the average man has now. 


‘love your enemies’’ is interpreted 
by women “Visit your enemies, and take tea 
with them." 


Pure white geraniums, 


looking as 


thongh they were made of almost transpar- 


ent wax, are grown by English florists. 


Josephine made handkerchiefs popular 
in the present century. She had very bad 
teeth and always held a handkerchief betors 
her lips when she laughed, to conceal the de- 
formity. 

Mrs, Janson said to Mrs, Lammis, in 
perfect confidence, “Do you know mine Is the 
prettiest baby in the world?” “Well, really, 
now, what a coincidence!" said Mrs. Lammia. 


| “So is mine!" 


Fans came from the East during the 
Crusades, being brought back by returning 
knights as presents for thetr friends. A French 
nobleman brought the first ostrich fan to 
Paris about 1100, 


A young lady who had accidentally 
lost her nose and had an artificial one, jok- 
ingly remarked that it did very well except 


for one thing—she could no longer turn up her | 


nose at an acquaintance, 


The bridal veil is a survival of the 
cloth borne by four maidens over the bride 


ata Saxon marriage to conceal the blushes of | 


the poor girl at the coarse jests that were al- 
ways bandied about on such occasions. 


**Do you think,’ asked Mrs. l’epper, 
rather sharply, “that a little temper is a bad 
thing ina womant” “Certaintly not, na'am," 
replied the gallant philosopher, “it is a good 
thing, and she oughe never to luse it." 


An old gentleman who had dabbled | 


all his life in statistics, says he never heard of 
but one woman who insured her life. He ac 
counts for this by the singular fact of one of 
the questions being, “What is your age?" 


Lawyer for the defense: “I charge 
the prosecution with attempting to intimidate 
our witness, Mr Enpec.”” Lawyer for the 
prosecution: “What haye we done?" Luwyer 
for the defense: “Allowed his wife to visit 
him." 


The papers relate an anecdote of a 
beautiful young lady who had become blind, 
having recovered her sight after marringe. 
Whereupon Snooks wickedly observes that tt 
is no uncommon thing for people's eyes to be 
opened by matrimony. 


Women are said to have stronger at- 
tachments than men. It is not so. Strength 
of attachment is evinced in little things. A 
man is often attached to an old hat; but did 
you ever know of «a woman having an attach 
ment for an old bounet? 


An English lady, on her arriving at 
Calais, was surprised and somewhat todignant 
at being termod, forthe first time in her life, 
a ‘foreigner.’ ‘You mistake, madam,” said 
she to the libeller, with some pique, “itis you 
who are foreigners: we are English.” 


Mr. Nuwed, on honeymoon tour: “My 
darling, we shall have to get out at once, 


Come, dear, come before it te 
too jlate.”’ Mra. Nuwed, determinedly: “No, 
dear; not until you have told me only once 
more that you love mne,”’ 


It is stated that a device for pro- 
ducing dimples bas been patented, Lt tsa wo 
man siden. The device Consists ofa wire riask, 
put on when gotog to bed, By an arrange: 
ment of screws, pencils of wood are made to 
press upon the cheeks and chin at the points 
where dimples are desired, 


She: ‘‘You say you love me ?”’ 
“With my whole “And are 
only for my happiness “No words could be 
truer. “Then, don’t you think you ought to 
stop calling sO Often, and give some inan, with 


train ison fire. 


He: 


soul’ anxious 


fncome enough to live on, @ Chance to Bee 
einaw while?’ 


me 
alone ome 


Mrs. Dump-ey : 


se 


For shame, Willie! 
You ve been fighting again. Your clothes are 
torn and reratched, Denar what # trini 
youare! J wish you were a girl—giris don't 
fignt.”’ Wilile Duinpsey: “Yes; but ma, dont 
you think It's better to have # good, square 
fight and get all the mad out of you than to 
carry it the way the girls do for 
months?” 

It is probably a “‘fin de siecle’’ idea 
that prompts a wornan with the fine old 
Suxon name of Edith, to spell it “Edythe,” 
though “y"’ «he should do #0 is not easy to teil 
Are wetobave Ethylle, Marye and Mercye; 


me, 


around 


as we already have Olyve, Kathryn, and 
simiiar distortions of good old names, 
whether native or naturalized, famillar to 
American ¢éars and eyes?) ls not this an indl- 
eation of deygeneracy—individual, not na 
tional? 

Princess Stephanie, widow of the late 
Crown Prince Rudolph of Austria-Hungary, 
is xbonut to publish a volume of poems. That 
the work 14 intended toappen! to large ses 
tion of renders te evident from the @annou 

tt tt Ww pr 
a “a 


The | 
two front cars are telescoped and the whole | 


=> 
7) 
|e || 
S | 
Ss 
- 
— | 
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The wise man is be who asks a great 
deal of advice and takes a very little of it. 


Agnes: ‘Well, | want a husband who 
| is easily pleased.”’ Maud: “Don't worry, dear; 
that's the kind you'll get." 


The (lueen, when she goes abroad, 
commands the leavings of her table to be 
carefully collected for the “Little Sisters of 
the Poor," 


A London young man prints the 
“news ef a little circle of his acquaintances 
on postal cards, which are sent to those inter- 
ested. There a,e jokes, cute and advertise- 
mente as well. 


Nurse: “Bertie, you naughty boy, 
leave off playing with your soldiers directly. 
Ilaven't 1 told you that you mustn't play with 
them on Sunday?" Bertie: “Yes, nurse; but 
this isa religious war."’ 


Minnie: *“*Then do you really think 
Jack cares for met’ Maggie: “I'm sure of tt. 
His eyes followed your every movement last 
night."’ Minnie, alarined: “@ractous! Do you 
really think he saw all I ate at supper?” 


A cat belongiug toa man in Kanka- 
| kee, Ill, became so troublesome that the 
| owner decided to drown it. He waded out 
| into the river and plunged the cat beneath 
| the water. Then he discovered that he had 





stepped Intoa bole. Ina few minutes he was 


drowned, The cat went home alone. 


Steinitz, the chess player, sometimes 

becomes so absorbed in conatdering a prob 
lem that he will stand still in the most 
| crowded thoroughfare. It is related of him 
that on one occasion he caused such an ob- 
struction that a policeman told him to move ° 
on, “Kxcuse me," replied the champion, ab- 
sently, “but itis your move." 


W. 5. Stratton, the great mine owner, 
whose income ts $1,200,000 per year, walked 
from Colorado Springs to Cripple Creek three 
years ago, in order to save the $4 rallroad fare. 
Ho is a carpenter by trade, and ts described as 
“a modeat, small sized man, with tron-gray 
hatr and mustache, dressed in a plain bust 
ness sultand wholly inconspicuous,’ 


| In applying for a marriage license a 
| Chicago man signed the name of his employer 
to the afidavit, and was compelled, when he 
discovered his mistake, an hour later, to have 
the clerk make out another document. The 
mnan explained that for many years he had 
| been accustomed to sign his chief's name to 
| Dusiness papers, and it had become sort of 
second nature. 
| 


Empero: William must be a sort of 
Admirable Crichton by divine right. He can 
turn his hand to almost anything and not 

make a bad filtof it. The latest news from 
Berlin is that he ts engaged upon an alle- 
Korical drawing relating to the European in 
tervention between China and Japan, which, 
when painted by Herr Kiunackfuss, will be 
presented to the Crar. 


When Sir John Carr was in Glasgow 
in 1807 he was naked by the Magistrates what 
jnseription he recommended for the Nelsen 
statne, then Just erected. Sir John 
mended «a short “Glangow to 
“Just so," sald one of the balilles; ‘and as the 
town ©’ Nelson's close at hand, might we not 
Julst say: “Glnsgow to Nelson, sax titles,’ an’ 
80 Itimight serve fora monument an’ a mile 
atone, toot’ 





recom: 


one Nelson.” 


The medals of Field Marshal Lord 
Hill, “Wellington's right arin,’ and for a 
| time commander-in chief of the English 


army, 416 to be sold at auctlon Among them 
are the Waterloo medal, the Ginnd Cross of 
the Order of the Bath, many forelgn o. ders 
and swords of honor and the wold casket in 
| which the freedom of the city of London was 

presented to hin. It was only a month or so 

avo when Lord Nelson's inedals were also sold 


at auction 


The march of improvement has com- 
the destruction of the tomb of Benja 
min located in the VProsbyterian 
Cemetery at Washtngton, 1) ©. Homans 


pelled 
Hownana, 


was 


chief clerk of the War Departinent during 
the war of Jri4, and at the time when the 
Kritish invaded the capital he took stepa, 


upon hinown responsibility, to preserve the 
public records The documents were placed 
aboard «a canal boat, and carried to a potnt 
| near the Hominy House, and stored in a barn 


near by until the danger was past 


A Connecticut saan has patented a 
machine for making bats out of wood. A log 
wood, cut square, fed tothe machine, i* con 
verted into Nine atrips of wood, much resem 
bitng excelsior, It is clatmed that when these 
wre moistened they can be woven much more 
readily than straw, and make a durable hat 
The inventor says the substance ts lighter in 
welyht than straw, and that because of ita 
manipulation aud cost it will 
supersede the straw now used for headgear 


antler lower 


A Baltimore journal tells of a iittle 


vir) whose mother has guarded her against 
witnessing acte of violence or cruelty, and 
sneistinignorance of the methods emmy ed 
k! fowls fortune ta ‘ er sve 
ink “A t t sref t, thie tle 
at t 
7 | 
‘ megs vi y 
se winding t ike i 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


A pretty gown made of gray mohair was 
striped with satin. The bodice was en 
tirely embroidered with black braid, back 
and front; the braiding around the waist 
forming «a bend, and that on the skirt 
marking the pockets. A large Louts XVI 
hatof biack straw with a high crown, 
timmed in black, with black plumes, 
com plete the costume, 

Anotber gown was made of blue serge 
and guipure with a piain skirtof serge. 
The small vest was ornamented witha 
very large collar, separated into two parts 
and rounded off in back. The front of the 
revers descends en cascade on each side. 
Tbe collar and the repers are covered with 
a coarse guipure d'artecru, The front is 
a plastron in white socordion pleated 
mousseline dexsole, The broad belt is in 
orange Velvet, this shade being fasvion- 
able. The tour de cou is also of orange. 
The nat wasa very large black one, with 
bows of orange velvet at the back and cov- 
ered with black feathera and algrettes., 

A raviesante gown is com posed of cloth 
in a ehade known a* gris-biea and change 
able wilk; itis adorned with Russian trim- 
ming, embroidered on an old gold ground. 
The fluted skirt, with tablier in front, is 
stitched at the bottom. The Kusalan trim- 
ming encircles the waist and covers the 
front seams 

The cloth bodice, with drooping should- 
ers, ia fitted with two dartein the lining; 
the front ia stretched; the back, which is 
enugly fitted at the shoulders, is gathered 
at the waist. The trimming which ex- 
tends around the neck descends in a point 
in front almost tothe waist. Five metal 
buttons adorp the trimming, the bodice 
belng fastened invis bly. The draped col- 
lar of white mousse|ine de sole is garnished 
with two bows of the same, The draped 
aleeves are made of the changeabie ailk. 

The gris bleu felt hat with turned up 
brim is adorred with wings and shaded 
pink velvet flowers. 

A gown which will win the admiration 
of inany is of sky-blue taffeta, covered 
with black tulle point d’eaprit; on the 
edge of the tulle je a largo quilling of blue 
taffeta. The blue corsage is covered with 
point d’esprit. The neck and sleeves are 
trimmed with large quillings of the same, 
the full godet skirt being trimmed ina 
similar manner, 

The rice straw chapeau of a darker shade 
of blue is garnished with blue choux and 
bunches of black feathers. 

A charming gown is fashioned of cream- 
colored crepe de chine embroidered with 
mauve flowers. The full skirt is embel- 
lished at the foot with three founces of old 
Venetian lace, slightly full. 

The corsage of Venetian 
overa mauve transparent, 
are of inauve mirior velvet. 

The Florence straw hat ia trimmed with 
branches of mauve flowers. 

The parasol ta of crepe de chine similar 
to the robe, 

Astylish gown is of black and orange 
taffeta. The skirtand corsage are quite 
plain, the only adornment being a reverse 
of black moire with orange pipings. 

The neat hat is trimmed with 
gauze and rolis of velvet. 

Tuis toilette can also be madein green 
and white, with revers of green moire, or 
in red and biack, with dahlias on the hat, 
or in blue and black, with reversof black 


lace ia worn 
The ‘leeves 


black 


vel vat. 

Another gown of white serge was lined 
throughout with pink silk, which gave the 
appearance of a faintly shot fabric. The 
skirt had graduated rows of black tinsel- 
edged braid down either side of the front, 
terminating in upturned serolia, 

The bodice showed « perfectly plain 
yoke both back and front of pink silk, 
with twin scrolisof the braid on either side 
of the bodice, the large sieeves being aiso 
of pink. 

Another pretty white gown had a trim- 
ming of decoupe embroidery over rich 
blue silk. Panels of this came down either 
side of the skirt, and the bodice and epaul- 
eties and deep cuffa of it. 

A pouch front gave to this bodice the ef- 
fect of a biouse, The a jour embroidery is 
evidently still a popular trimming. A pale 
yellow (tussah silk, made almost en 
Princes-6, waa shown up bya itoing of 
white glace, the s eevea, the skirt and the 
yoke of the bodice being a jour. 

Anotber gown of navy blue alpaca had 


the seameof the skirt piped with scariet 


silk. The little coat had a square collar of 
eceriet slik spotted with white, edged with 

eof the same shed with burr-ool 
ored Valenciennes Full | t6 ! the al 
pecea formed (tke pper par f the sleever 
Below thie there was a deep manche of the 
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Mould smooth; roll out very thin; fill, 


smal! shells with the crust; into each shel! | 
| ter ateacily fcr 


acariet and at the wrist a ruche of alpaca. 

Red serge and ruseet-oolored eail cloth 
are acceptable modes amongst the white 
and other pale colored confections. A coat 
and ekirt of red serge bad horizontal bands 
of black velvetand enormous buttons of 
the same were arranged down the sides of 
both jackets and jupe, somewhat a la 
Pierrot 

The collar and cuffs of muslin and lace, 
which have obtained all the summer, are 
being superseded by silk ones. They are 
of plaid, spotted, striped chine, or plain 
varieties, and in shape they are sailor at 
the back, and tn front pointed like a ficha. 
The grass lawn and batiste collars and 
cults are still used on navy or black 
AeTgen. 


Blue alpacas have been piped with white | 


silk, and a complimentary collar and 
gauntlet cuffs of the same added. 





Odds and Ends, 
ON A VARIETY OF SUBJECTS. 


Salad.—Cold new potatoes, siiced, and 
dished with a few siices of cacumber and 
some young onions, make a salad that isa 
wonderful improvement to a piece of cold 
meat. 

Fried Carrote.—Pare and boil two good- 
sized carrots; drain thorougbly. Cut into 
rather thin siices, dip in egg and bread- 


carrots may be re-cooked in this way. 

Iced Tea.—For iced tea, strain the tea, 
after the five minutes’ steeping, into a 
pitcher, and keep it closely covered ina 
cool place until ready to use it. Serve in 
tumblers half filled with cracked icé6, a 
slice of lemon, and one or more lumps of 
sugar, according to taste, 

Baked Cabbage.-—Boilone small hard 
white head of cabbage until tender; drain, 
and, when cool, chop fice. Beat two eggs 
light, without separating; add gradually 
halfacup of milk or cream, and salt and 
pepper to taste. Mix with the cabbage, 
turn into a greased pudding dish, and bake 
for thirty minutes in a moderate oven, 

Summer Pudding.—Line a basin or an 
earthenware mould with slices of bread 
and butter, fitting tbem in neatly. Fill up 
the mould with any stewed fruitat hand, 
cover with a siice of bread and butter, and 
putthe basin aside tili next day. Serve 
with cold whipped cream or milk, The 
bread sholud be saturated with the fruit- 
juioe and be of a pretty red color. 

Draught Ginger Beer. —Bruised ginger, 
halfa pound; lump sugar, four pounds; 
cold water, four gallons. Mix and bring 
toa boil; boil for thirty minutes, Strain 
into a wooden tubor acask. Put intoa 
jug half a pound of citric acid, and pour on 
itthree pinta of boillng water, and pour 
this into the tub when dissolved. Stir all 
up well and allow to settle. The white of 
an egg will make the ginger-beer clear, 
W ben oold, it is ready for consumption, 

Leg of Mutton.—A leg of mutton, if care- 
fully managed, will give three very nice 
little dishes. Saw a good s'zad leg of mut- 
tun into thres parts, and boil the shank 
end, serving it on # puree of turnips with 
caper sauce, The fillet end should be 
boned and atuifed like afi let of veal, 
rolled ina greased paper, and cooked in 
theoven ina greased baking dish, thea 
served with aciear meat gravy or some 
Kspagnole or, if preferred, Soubise sauce. 
The middlecut should be sliced and broiled 
like a steak, and served with green peas or 
braised mushrooms 

Apple Sauce —Stew soft half a dozen 
large sour appie4 and strain through a col- 
ander; add one baifcupful of sugar, one 
pint of good vinegar, one half-teaspoontul 
each of crushed cloves avd cinnamon 
bark; bol fifteen minutes and serve cold. 
This is an accompaniment to meats, 

Currant Turnovers.—Koll ont plain pie 
crust foralarge ple. Spread upon one- 
half t'.e crust ripe or well drained canned 
currants Sprinkle with flour, add two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, and fold over the 
other half crust; pinch together the edges 
and bake a light brown. 

Plum Marmalade Cake.—One cup milk, 
three eggs, whites and yolks beaten sep- 
arately, (wo cups sugar, three fourths cup 
butter, threefourtha cup plum marma- 
lade, one teaspoonful cinnamon. Cream 
together the butter and sugar, add suffi- 
cient flour to make a stifl cake batter. 
Bake in three layers, Add one tablespoon- 
ful of marmalade to the beaten whites of 
two eggs and one half cup of sugar for the 
cake Olling. Spread between the layers, 
Frost top with plain or caramel frosting. 


Fawn Pies.—To make crustfor the pies 
take one quart of fi two tablespoonfuls 
butter, one balfteaspoonful baking pow. 
ler, sweet milk to make a soft dough, 


| butter, and serve very hut. 


crumbs, and fry in smoking-bot fat. Cold | tablespoonful of butter, one tablespoonful 


| fine, and the seasoning. 
| shells, brush over the top with the beaten 


_ing between each slice strips of thin cand- 


drop a large tablespoonful of bam filling; | 
arrange a top crust criss-cross fashion in | 
strips of dough, and bake quickly. For 
the ham filling, mince fine cold boiled 
ham; for each pint«f bam add two table 
spoonfuls of water and as many of melted 
butter. 

Haddock Toast —Pick the flesh froma 
smoked haddock, and pound it till smooth 
with some butter (this can be done over. 
night); put it ina pan with some cay- 
enne, lemon juices, a very few drops of es- 
sence of anchovy, and a little butter; stir 
it all over the fire till very hot, then pile it 
upon squares of fried or toasted bread, 
dust with pepper and finely chopped pars- 
ley, and serve. 

Green Peas.—Green peas stewed in this 
way are delicious. Pat intoa stewpan a 
quart of peas, a large lettucs, an onion 
sliced, a sprig of mint, and a good-sized 
piece of butter. Season well with pepper 
and asit, and allow the vegetables to sim- 
mer very gently for one hour and a half. 
No water beyond that which clings to the 
washed lettuce is to be used. When ready 
to be served, beat up an egg, and atir it 
into the peas, and another little bit of fresh 


Chicken in Scallop Sbells.—To every 
pint of cold chopped chicken allow one 


of flour, one tablespoonful of chopped 
parsley, one cupof milk or cream, two 
hard-boiled eggs, sait and pepper to taste, 
Melt the butter without browning; add 
the flour, stir till smooth; add the cream, 
stir continually until it thickens; then add 
the chicken, the hard boiled eggs, mashed 
Mix well, fill the 


yolk of an egg, sprinkle with bread 
crumbs, and brown in a quick oven. 
Diplomatic Pudding.—Butter a plain 
mould. Slice a stale sponge cake into 
rounds half an inch thick; dip each slice 
into sweet wime, lay itin the mould, plac. 


ied peel, sultana raisins, and a littie desic- 
cated cocoanut. Make a custard with 
sweetenad milk and eggs (allowing two 
eggs toa pint of milk) sufficient to fill the 
mould, Leave to soak for an hour, then 
bek9 until set firm. Turn out when cold, 
and pour round it more boiled custard 
flavored with almonu essencs. 

Mushroom K:tchup.—Basket of mush- 
roows; salt, cloves, mustard seed, allspice, 
black pepper, ginger. Wash and pick the 
mushrooms, and sprinkle with salt in 
proportion of quarter of a pound of galt to 
three pounds of mushrooms. Stir occa- 
sionally for two orthres days. Squeeze 
outthe jaice, and toeach quart of juice 
add balfa teaspoonful each of cloves and 
mustard, and of allspice, black pepper, 
and ginger three-quarters of a teaspoonful 


each. Put all into acovered jar and allow 
itto heat gently till it reaches boiling 
point. Leave it so for a fortnight, and 


strain through muslin, and bottle for use, 
Should it show any appearance of spoiling, 
boi) up once more with a little spice and 
salt. 

Paff Paste for a Tart.—One pound of 
flour, half a pound of butter, tue half of an 
egg. Puttbe flour ona bakeboard, and 
cut the butterin small pieces among it; 
bits as big asanut. Beat the eggs up and 
puthalfof it ina cup with water; make 
the paste up with this egg and water toa 
stiff dougb. Koll the dough outin a long 
narrow strip, flour itand fold it in three 
equal pieces, turn it round, and roll again 
inthe opposite way also a long narrow 
piecs, tlour it and fold it, and turn it 
round and roll the third time the same 
way. Now double the piecaand roll it 
large enough tocover your dish. Cover 
the dish neatly, putting some leaves on 
the top. srush it over with the other half | 
of the egg. and put in a quick oven. | 

Non-Atc >holic Drink.—Take nine ounces 





of powdered preserving sugar, and the 
sane weight of the finest oatmeal, six | 
ounces of good « cosa pewder, and mix all | 
together into a creamy paste with cold | 
water. When it is well wixed, pour on to | 
the mixture agallon and a half of boiling 
water. This keeps fairly well in «cool | 
placa if well corked. 

Pistachio Cake —Sift one cup of flour 
thres times before measuring and twice 
afterwards, Pour four tablespoonfuls of 
boiling water over one cupful of pulver- 
ized sugar; places over the fire until the 
sugar forme a syrup, then cool; add one 
and a half teaspoonfuls of baking powder, 


and one-half teaspoonful of salt to the 
flour. Blanch two ounces of pistachio 
itis,coop and pound to a paste, then 


preas through a sieve; mix the ingredients 


mentioned, thenadd the whites of four 








eggs beaten to a stiff froth, and one fourth 


of a teaspoonful of vanilla. Beat the bat. 
ten minutes, turn intoa 
greased pan, and bake thirty minutes in» 
moderate oven. 


— ooo 


Dogs —Some men there sare who are 
never withouta dog. From childtiood to 
old age they delight in the companionship 
of the most faithful of animals. He is part 
of their housebolds, cared for, petted and 
relied upon quite as much as any other 
member of the family. 

Sir Walter Scott wassuch a man, and 
two of bis dogs are inseparable from bi« 
memory. During their lives and his they 
were his constant companions in doors and 
out. He bad many others, but Camp and 
Maida were his favoritee. 

Camp was a large and splendid bull ter- 
rier, as brave and fierce as any of his race 
and as gentie and as sweet assum mer with 
children and women. 

Scott called him the wisest dog he ever 
knew, and many stories are told of hia in- 
telligerce and sagacity. 

When he died there was mourning at 
Abtottsford and the whole family stood in 
tears around the grave. Scott excused 
himself that day from a dinner engage- 
menton account of “the death of a dear 
old friend.’’ 

After Camp’s death Maida, described as 
being “the grandest dog ever seen on the 
border sincs Johnny Armstrong,”’ was in- 
separable from his master, and gave rise 
to the saying, ‘“‘Waiter Scott and his dog.” 
They were painted together many times 
and Maida’s likeness is almost as well 
known as Scott’s, 

In telling of the death of Maida in the 
biography Lockhart says: ‘‘So died his 
faithful friend and servant, Mai la, the 
noblest and most celebrated of all his dogs 
—might | not safely say of all dogs that 
ever share’ the fellowship of man?’’ 





THE windis urssen, but it cools the 
brow of the fevered one, sweetens the sum- 
mer atmosphere, and ripples the surface 
of the lake into silver *pangies of beauty. 
So goodness of heart, though invisible to 
the material eye, makes its presence felt; 
and from its effects upon surrounding 
things we are assure of its existencs, 
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CHESTNUT 8ST. 
Philadelphia, 
Premier Artistes 


IN HAIR.? 


Inventors of the CELEBRATED GOSSAMER 
VENTILATING WIG, ELASTIC BAND TOU- 
PEES, and Manufacturers of Every Description of 
Ornamental Hair for Ladies and Gentlemen. 

Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 
measure their own heads with accuracy: 





COSTES SEs. SRAaTS. | FOR WIGS, INCHES, 
No.1. The round of ead - nee, a a Oe 
a 0. 2. From forehead over 
No.2. From forehead the head to neck, No. 2. 
back as far as baid. No.3, From ear to ear 

-~ Over forehead = over the top. 

as required. o. From ear to ear 

round the forehead. 


No. 4. Over the crown 
of the head. 

They have always ready for sale a splendid Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies' Wigs, Half Wigs, 
Frisettes, Braids, Curls, etc., beantifully manufac- 
tured, und as cheap as any establishment in the Union. 
Letters from any part of the world will receive at- 
tention. 


Dellard’s Herbanium Extract fer the 
Hair. 


This preparation has been manufactured and sold at 
Dollard’s for the past fifty years, and its merite are 
such that, while it has never yet been advertised, tha 
demand for it Keeps steadily increasing. 

Also DULLARD’S REGENERATIVE CREAM to 
be used in conjunction with the Herbanium when the 
Hair is naturally dry and needs an oil. 

Mrs. Edmondson Gorter writes to Messrs. Doilard 
& Co., to send her a bottle of their Herbanium Ex- 
tract for the Hair. Mrs. Gorter has tried in vain to 
obtain anything equal to it as a dressing for the hair 


in England. 
MKS. EDMONDSON GORTER. 
Oak Lodge Thorpe, 
Nov., 23, ‘88. Norwich, Norfelk, England. 


NAVY Pay OFFICE, PHILADELPHIA, 

1 have used ‘‘Dellard’s Herbanium Extract, of 
Vegetable Hair Wash,’’ regularly for upwards of five 
years with great advantage. My hair, from rapidly 
thinning, was early restored, and has been kept by it 
in its wonted thickness and strength. It is the best 
wash | have ever used. 

A. W. RUSSELL, U. 8. N. 
TO MRS. RICHARD DOLLARD, 1223 Chestnut st., Phila. 

I have frequently, during a number of years, used 
the ‘‘Dollard's Herbanium Extract,’’ and 1 do ne 
Know of any which equals it asa Pleasant, refreshing 
and healthful cleanser of the hair. 

Very respectfully, 
LEONARD MY FA. 
Ex-Member of Congress, 5th Listric’. 

Prepared only and for sale, wholesale sud retail, and 

applied professionally by 


DOLLARD & 


CHESTNUT 


CQ., 


1223 STREET 


GENTLEMEN'S HAIR TTING AND SHAVING 
UADIBS’ AND CHILDREN's HAIR CUTTING 
None but Practica; Male and Femaie Artiste £m 


ployed 
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ABOUT THE RUBY. 





N ell the world and in every age there 


bas been but one idea of ‘a perfect | 


ruby, Viz., that itis the most rare of 
e)] productions of nature, that it forms the 
highest krown standard of perfection, and 
excels in value the diamond itself. 

When tbe ancients desire to convey the 
idea of sometbing very precious they com- 
pared it with the ruby, for example, ‘*The 
price of visdom is above rubies,” and 
“Who can find a virtuous woman? for her 
price is above rubies,’’ 

[tis not difficult to imagine that in the 
age of superstition wonderful qualities 
were ascribed to it, for whatever startied 
the imagination of the ancients with a new 
and mysterious beauty was atonce in- 
vested with supernatural power. 

It was firmly believed that the ruby fur- 
nished light to certain great serpents or 
dragons whose eyes had beeome feeble 
through old age; also that it had the power 
of shining brilliantly in darkness, and 
that its light was of sucha nature that 
nothing could arrestit. It was a matter 
of firm faith that if the raby were worn in 
an amulet it was good against poison and 
the plague, and that so worn, it would 
drive away evil thoughts, sadness, bad 
dreams and wicked spirits; it was also 
credited with the attribute of cheering the 
mind and keeping the body in safety, and 
even of warning the wearer of the approah 
of danger by growing black and obscure, 
and returning to its former color when the 
danger was past. In fact the belief pre- 
vailed that the presiding genius of a man’s 
fate might be carried with him in the 
shape of a ruby. 

It was related by Sir Jobn Maundeville, 
atravelerin the fourteenth century, who 
visited a royal court in the East, that the 
emperor had in his chambor pillars of 
gold, in oneof which wasa ruby or car- 
buncle of balf afoot long which, in the 
night gave so much light and shining as 
to be equalto the light of day; and by 
Louis Verolam the story was told that the 
King of Pegu wore carbuncles of sucha 
size and lustre that whoever looked at him 
inthe dark sawhim as resplendent as 
though he were illumined by thesun. It 
is related aiso in ASlian’s Book of Animals 
that ‘a woman of thenameof Heraciia, 
having cured a stork of a broken leg, the 
grateful bird brought and dropped into 
her bc sm acarbuncle or true ruby which 
shone in the darkness of night like a 
lighted lamp.”’ 

Puttirg sside, however, all the quaint 
pretty stories, beliefs and mystic powers 
with which the fancies of five thousand 
years have endowed precious stones, and 
thisone specially, we come face to face 
with facts important for usto know, viz., 
the compcsition, the bome and surround- 
ings of theruby and the sapphire, which 
are one and the same stone varying only 
in color, 

These two stones do not always grow up 
togetber, and theircolor is derived from 
their surroundings just ae two children in 
a family exhibit different characteristics 
if brought up under different influencoas, 

The pearl is composed of lime and the 
diamond of pure carbon, therefore we shall 
not be unprepared to find that the ruby 
and the sapphire, exquisite as they are, 
are formed almost entirely of clay, a sub- 
s ance quite as common as lime and car- 
bon, 





It scarcely avems possible that the ma- | 
terial with which children make mud pies | 


can have anything in common with the 
ruby and the sapphire, but so it is, 

The basis of clay isalumina, a substance 
which exists largely in vegetable mould 
and in most of the rocks of the world, and 
itis of alumina nearly pure that the ruby 
and the sapphire are formed. I say nearly 
puré, because some faint trances of foreign 


matter, such as oxide of iron or chromic | 


acid are detected in them, and probably it 
is these minute particles coming into con- 
tact with the alumina which afford the 
coloring to these exquisite gems. 

Just as we saw that the diamond had a 
double in an inferior variety, so the ruby 
as its inferior in the Orientai topaz, the 


frst being a hundred times more valuable | 


‘han the last. There exists but one true 
ruby, “of color glorious and effects rare,” 
*nd thatisthe Oriental ruby. When its 
color is of good quality it has the tint of 
4'lérial blood, a tint known in commerce 
4S ““Digeon’s blood.’’ Some of the reds in 
(he stained giass of our ancient cathedrals, 
“hen the davlight pours through, give an 
‘a Of this brilliant color 
Former y the people of the 


East calle 





The ruby, sometimes called carbuncle 
from its fiery appearance, is sometimes 
distinguished by a property shared by 
the sapphire and the emerald, and which 
is kKaown as dichroism, and belongs only 
to those gems whose form is six-sided or 
pyramidal. The stones which possess this 
power, when viewed in different direc- 
tions, exhibit two distinct colors—the ruby, 
aurora red and cermine; the sapphire, 
greenish straw and biue, the emerald, yel- 
lowish green and bluish green, while dia- 
monds, garnets, and spinel, which cryst- 
allize in thecubic system, show a pair of 
images identical in color. 

The name given to all minerals consist- 
ing of alumina nearly pure, is corundum. 
This is very largely distributed over the 
world, but the fine red varieties are ex 
tremely rare; indeed, it may be said that 
they have no home outside Burma, Siam, 
and Ceylon, and even of these it is only 
Burma which is celebrated for the 
tint known as the true pigeon blood; those 
of Siam being often too dark and those of 
Ceylon too light to satisfy the connois- 
seur, 

It is only of late years that we have 
learnt anything definite about the home 
and surroundings of the ruby, and great 
thanks are due to Mr. Streeter, whose 
skill, energy and organization have opened 
up to us a mass of information respecting 
the character of the country in which 
rubies are found, and the working of the 
mines not only in Burma, but also in 
Montana, 

As to the origin of the ruby little is 
known. Cardan, who was born in 1801, 
deciared they were engendered by juices 
distilled from precious minerals, while 
the people of the East believed that rubies 
ripen in the earth; that they are firat color- 
less and crude, and gradually as they 
ripen become yellow, green, blue and 
red, which they considered the highest 
point of beauty and ripeness. But to go 
from fancies to facts. The mines in which 
rubies are found are as a rule natural 
caverns into which ruby-sand and clay 
have been washed. They are also found 
in calc-spar, and it has been thought by 
some therefore that caic-spar is the matrix 
or mother-rock of the ruby, while others 
with more reason, perhaps, think that the 
calc-apar has closed round the gem, but 
whence the ruby itself originally came is 
a mystery up to the present time. 

The knowledge that ruby mines existed 
in Burma first reached Europe in the fif- 
teenth century, but there was so much 
mystery about them that up to the begin- 
ning of 1°86, the date of the annexation of 
Upper Burma tothe British Empire, we 
were quite ignorant as to the co rditions 
under which these gems occurred in this 
inaccessible country. Tbe mines were so 
strictly guarded that :o European was al- 
lowed to approach them on any pretence. 
They were a royal monopoly, and fine 
stones could only be obtained for the out 
side world by smuggling, as the order was 
to retain all for the king’s treasury. One of 








the titles of the King of Burma was ‘Lord 
of the Rubies.’’ The origin of the king’s 
possession of these mines is given in the 
following tradition. 

In the year 1630 it happened that a Bur- | 
man came to Mogok, a hundred miles | 
north of Mandalay, with tamarinds for 
sale, and having obtained a red stone in 
exchange for some of his fruit presented it 
to the King of Ava, the ancient capital of | 
Burma. The king was +9 pleased with 
the ruby that Le entered into negotiations 
for thetract of country which produced 
such minerals, and in tha year 1637 he 
peacefully obtained the ruby district in 
excbange for other territory, aad from 
that time tothis it is probable that the 
the majority of fine rubies hava cone di- 
rectly or indirectly from Upper Burma. 

Ce te 

Coin SuBSTITUTES.—Norway even now 
uses corn for coin. 

The skins of animals 
forms of money. 

Sheep and oxen among the old Romans 
took the place of money. 

Oxen form the circulating 
among the Zulus and Keffirs. 

In India casks of tea pass as Currency, 
and in China pieces of silk. 

Tin today forms the standard of value at 
tre great fairs of Nisbni Novgorod. 
retired districts of New Guinea 


were the sarliest 


médium 


In the 
female siaves form the standard of value. 


Iron spikes, knives and spear heads and 


brass rods are employed in certain parts 
of Central Africa 
( at " SC te 
~ A ry A a as are 
Pm aa eggs 
Tne archaic ‘7reexk ey was 


form of thick, round lumps of metal, 
stamped with the given value. 

Whales’ teeth are used by the Fijians, 
red feathers by some of the South Sea 
Islanders, and salt in Abyssinia. 

The old Chinese gold coins were in the 
form of cubes, while the bronze was 
shaped like knives and mining tools. 

The Icelandic and Irish laws yet have 
traces of the use of cattle for money. Many 
Teutonic fines were paid in cattle. 

ln the early colonial times of 1752 to- 
bacco and tobacco raceipts were legal 
tender, corn and beans and codfish also 
being em ployed. 

The small, hard shell known as the 


cowrie is still used in India, the Indian 


islands and Africa, inthe place of subsl- 
diary coin. 

In 1662, during the early colonial times 
of America, musket balix passed for 
change ata farthing apiece, and were a 
legal tender for sums under a shilling. 

Wampum was the commonest currency 
of them all. It was the shell bead 
money of the Indians, and was 8 0n ac 
cepted by the colonists asa convenient 
token. 

The strangest coin of all, though, was 
the ideal money spoken of by Montesquieu 
as being found in certain parts of Africa, 
It is an ideal money called ‘inaconte,’’ 
but is purely a sign of value without a 


unit. 


THK Baron's Kuss —Among the b-av 
est and most energetic of the Silesian 
noblemen who gave trouble to Frederick 
the Great of Prussia was Baron Lieben. 

Once upon a time a crowd of riotous 
peasants came to the Baron’s castle of 
Falconberg, making the most outrageous 
demands, threatening to burn, kill, and 
lay waste if their demands were not com 
plied witb. 

Tbe nobleman retired to his armorial 
chamber, and directed that the deputation 
should Le admitted. The aggressive pea- 
sants, to the number of fifty, or morg, wel! 
heated with liquor, entering the room, 
and, when they wereal! in, the Baron shut 
the heavy oaken door and ijocked it, and 
threw the key out through theopen win 
dow. 

Then he sat down upon his sofa, with a 
powder barrel at his elbow, and, takiny 
from his mouth the well-lighted cigar 
which he had been smoking, he exclaimed, 
in tones of dire and dreadinl wrath— 

‘‘Miscreanta, if you do not immediately 
go down upon your kness and ask ny 
pardon, and then go out at yonder win 
dow, | willapply my cigar to this barrel 
of powder, and we will all go to destruc- 
tion together !"’ 

The effect was magical. The peasants 
knew the oid warrior too well to think of 
doubting the truth of his diabolical threat 
Down they went upon their knees, sobered 
enough to ask his pardon, and they went 
out at the window, after the key, much 
preferring the risk of injury from the lea; 
to remaining in the neig!tborhood of that 
dreadful magazine, with the lighted cigar 


| of the Baron Lieban in such terrible juxta 
| position. 


THE LANGUAGE OF FLIES —An ingeni 
oas inquirer, armed with a microphone, or 
sound magnifier has been listening pa- 
tiently through long hours to the curious 
noises nade by house files, and reports bis 
belief that they have a language of their 
own. The lauguage does not conaist of 
the buzzing sound we ordinarily hear, 
which is made by the rapid vibration of 
their wings in the air, bat of a smalier, 
finer and more widely modulated series of 
sounds, audible to the buman ear only by 
the aid of the microphone, Probably this 
fly conversation is perfectly audible to the 
ears, which, as every schoolboy knows 
who has tried to move his hand slowly 
upon them, are very acute. The hoy is 
6x pressed that, since the heretofore inaud) 
ble whispers of files have been detected 
and recorded, some inventor may con- 
struct a microphone which will enable us 
to make out the language of the microbes, 
and so surprise them in the horrible secret 
of their mode of operations. 

_ OO)» -*——_—_—_ 
ONE HONEST MAN. 

Dear Editor: Please inform your read 
ers that if written to confidentially, I will 
mail in « sealed letter, the plan pursued by 
which I was permanently restored to 
health and manly vigor, after years of 
suffering tromn Nervous Weakness, night 
losses and weak, shrunken paris 

I have no scheme to extort money from 
anyone whomsoever. [I was robbed and 
swindied by the quacks until I nearly lost 
faith in mankind, but thank Heaven, | 
am pow well, vigorous and strong, and 
anxious to make this certain f 

iré KHOWD 


meaus 


LO ai 


JAS. A. LARRIA 
Delray, Mich 


A Rear Nesp.—Amusement in itself is 
areal need, which always makes itse!f 
felt, and in some way or other is sure to 
get supplied. It is not, as some suppoers, 
a sort of luxury which should be pa- 
tiently waited for till all other desirabie 
advantages are secured; it is rather a deep- 
seated necessity, which in all circumstan- 
ces must and will be satisfied, if not from 
fountains pure and sweet, then from sour- 
ces unwholesome and corrapt. The young 
need it more than the old, the busy more 
than the idie, the poor more than the rich, 
but all need it, and all in some form ob 
tain it. 

a ee 
Reduced Fares on the Reading. 

In order to better acoommodate ibe pa- 
trons of the road and to more nearly ap- 
proximate the trolley fares the manage- 
ment of the Philadelphia and Reading 
Railroad Company have inaugurated a 
change in rates which took place Sept- 
ember 20th, whereby a package of ten trip 
tickets, good In hands of holder, and a 100 
trip individual ticket will be sold between 
this city and points north of Manayunk to 
Pottstown inclusive. These tickets will 
be good for one year from and inclading 
date of sale, and the ten trip tickets will 
really be less than excursion rates, The 
100 trip tickets will be a great accom moda- 
tion to the oocasional traveler, and both 
will effecta very considerable saving to 
patrons of the roat. A slight change will 
also be made in first class one way rates 
from points named. 


Dobbins’ Electric Soap is 
cheaper for you to use, if you 
follow directions, than any 
other Soap would be, if given 
to you; for by its use CLOTHES 
ARE SAVED, Clothes cost mors 
than soap. This soap cost in 
1469 twenty cents a bar. Now 
it costs nine. It contains pre- 
cisely the same ingredients, and 
ne others, now as then, and 
costs less than half. Buy it of 
your grocer, use it and preserva 
your clothes, [f he hasn’t it, 
he knows that he can buy it of 
his wholesale grocer. The gen- 
uine always bas our vame on 


the wrapper. Look out fcr 

imitations. There are many of 
them. 

PRESERVA- of clothes by the 

use of Dobbins’ 

TION Electric Soap, is 


an established 

¥vACT Of a genera- 
tion. Itis not an experiment or a 
wild assertion, but absolutely TRUK, 
Think carefully whether you preter 
to save a cent or two on soap, or 
dollars on clothes, You can’t do 
both. Buy Dobbins’ Electric and 
look on every wrapper for the 
name of 

DOBBINS SOAP M’F'G CO., 

Successors to I, L. Cragin & Co.,, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
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$100.00 

Given Away 
Every Month 


to the person submitting the 
Most meritorious invention 
duting the preceding mouth 
Wi SECT RE VPATENTS= 
Fol: INVENTOMS, and the 
olyect of this offer is to en 
foutaye persone of an inven 
tive turn of mind At the 
same thine we Wieh to inprens 
the tact tinat $: $3 


t’s the Simple 


rivial Inventions 
hat Yield Fortunes 


—aneh na De Long'’a Hook 
aml bye, “see that Hump,” 
“safety Pin ‘Pies in Clo 
ver ‘Air Brake.” ete 

r. Alivostevery one conce ves 
a ? id il eoriee Tithe oF 
Other Wy ret pot it to perce 
Vhealuse § YOU talent. ma 
die im this) direetion Mi 
make your fortune Why me 
try! ‘s a 


- ve 
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Write for further information and 
fuention this paper 


THE PRESS CLAIMS CO. 
Vhilip W. Avirett. Gen Myr., 
* Street Northwest, 
WASHING Db. © 
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Humorous. 


WHAT HE PID 
With lowing look her dimpled aru 
About my neck «he did entwine, 
And rateed her rosy, rogruleh lips 
I p temptingly quite near to mine 
Who could resist euch proffered bliss? 
J could—and did Hier age Was tlre 
And her wee mouth wae too stuck up 
With candy to be Kissed, you see 


We never could understand how fleas | 


keep still long enough to talse a family 


Why is a person annoyed by a fool 
like one who falls Into the sont-- Tk cause he ts 
a moan over bored, 

Why are ministers bad mathemati. 
clans? —Because they make the resultof join 
ing one and one, one 

What is the difference between a doc 
ter and his bootumaker? The one heals the 
bewdy and the other heels the aol: 

‘Jamie,’ sharply called out his 
mother, “you ve been lemflrge mil day Suter 
always fonds some work foridie hands te do 
Take thie basket and bring in some kind 
ling» 

Mixs Birdie Slade, an Oklahoma belle: 
“DPkinder hate te call you Mr towersock —it 
sounds #o formal 

hwain Then call me Poleeat Pete, just as 
all the feilera do 

Bilkins: What do you think, Spil- 


kine? [dreamed last night that | borrowed 


twenty Jollaraof you 
Rpilkine: Well, oid boy, Prevsatas Cor ridge that 


you paid it, and we ll be even 


The smallest son and heir had been 
ent inte the gaiden to fete a atick with 
which he wae to be puntehed After some ce 
Iny be returned anylng, with astivh “Conldn t 
Noda stiok, mover, but heres « little stone 
you might frow wat mie 

Hazcl: I have one of the nicest 
dentists you ever saw : 

Nutte In what ways 

Hazel Why, he pulled out the wrong tooth 
the other day and wouldn't clintge me wa cent 
for Ot 

She: You have been away in the coun- 
try, haven't you? 

Hie You Vinithiyy some people EP used to 
know when | waan boy 

She Parthoular trtenda? 

He Ob, mo. Father and mother 


, 


“?) wouldn't have believed that fellow 


eo tynorant 


“Why, be's «a collegiate like yourself, oid | 


man. Lnever beard him called tynorant: be 
fore 

“Well, l gota note from: Litto Chis morning, 
and he spella ninety’ whch an ce! 


Aunt Maria: Are you sure” Mr, 
Spooner loves your 

Carrhe. TP guess you would think sea, ter liens 
the silly things he ants tome 

Aunt Marta. But how do you know you 
jowe bitin? 

Carrie: Bocnuse they don't) seem: silly 


to 


me, 

*Whisky,’’ said the temperance orna- 
tor, tm tones of much eCnitestinets, me te 
potnted hin Manger mt the nudience, “whitsky 
bas killed more tren Chan bullets 

“All the samme, sald the watereyed citizen 
near the middie afsle, “Pd a heap ruther a 
man filed me with whisky than with bul 


lets 

“What time do you have, please?’ 

“My friend, you ask tine too early 

“How's that? 

“Well, lhbave a watch that won't keep tine, 
sol Qnally set tt atatia o'clock and quito wind 
ing it. Twice in twenty-four hours now it ts 
right to a T, where otherwise tt would be 
wrong wll the thine 


Ile was as pale as death, ‘*No,’’ the 
beautiful Auertean was faltertnug, I will not 
marry you 

The seton of a noble race stagyyrered from 
the room 

“Capital,” he hissed, as with the tistinet of 
a gentioman he clutehed the tonbrella ti the 
hat rack, ‘is still thintd, [see 


Tender-hearted damezel: I think fish- 
ing fecruel The tdea of putting a worn to 
the torture of having «a hook run thiough hin 
ln awful tome. 

Witherby. It doesn't hurt the worm 

Tender hearted damozel How do vou know? 

Witherby How? Why, lve put worms on 
hooks dozens of times, and never heard a 
murmur from ‘em 


‘You have a pleasant home and bright 
fireside, with happy children sitting around 
it, baven’t yout thqutred a New York idwe 

“Yos, sir,” safd the prisoner, who thought 
he sawa way cutoff the diMoulty 

“Well, resummed the Judge, “ff the happy 
children sit around the cheerful flreside until 
you return, Chey will stay there ist’ forty 
three days, as | shall bave to send you ip for 
tliat Cite 


Here is a dog story which you can be- 


leve or notas you J) leanne A wpe tie in re 
narked of a friend's dog that the two eyes of 
the a inl Were eiatika y diff 
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Tue Vei.“ep Picvurne —Two artis.lov 
6re sought the hand of a noted painter's 


daughter. The question which of the two 


should possess bimselfof the prize so @arn 
éatiy coveted by boti baving come finally 
to the fatber, he promised to give bis child 
to the one that could paint beat. 

So witb the Lighest skill bis genius 
eould command each strove for the 
maiden. One painted a picture of fruit 
and displayed ittbe father’s inspection in 


a beautiful grove whore » birds sang | 
ns : a Pe ration bad 6lapsed, the mourners gathered 


sweetly among the foliage and all nature 
rejoleed ju tne luxuriance of bountiful 
life, 


Presentiy the birds came down to the 


canvas of tho young painter and atternpt- 
ed to eat the fruithe had pictured there, 
In his surprise and joy at the young ar 
tist’s skill the father declared that no one 
could triumph over that. Soon however 
the # cond lover came with his picture, 
and it was veiled. 

“Take the veil from your painting,’’ said 
the old man. “I leave thatto you,’’ said 
(he young artist, with siinple modestly. 

Phe father of the young and iovely 
maiden then approached the velled  pie- 
ture, aud attempted to uncover it. But 
greatly to bis astonishment when, as he at 
tempted to take off the veil, he found the 
veil itaeif to be a picture. 

Plainly he who could so veil his canvas 
with the (rush as to deceive a skilful mas 
ler was (i606 greater artist. 

— 

A Dnravanty PLAcK.—“ Yes,’ remarked 
the traveled man refloctively, as he tilted 
back his chair, “there's some het places 
Now, for instance, there’s Yuma, in Ari 
“Ona I onee knew ae fellow,’’ he eon 
tinued, who went there for bis health. 

Sy wearing a wot towel bound about his 
head he just managed to pull through the 
first year, but, after he became tairly well 
acclimatized, he seemed to thrive in that 
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LIGHT, STRONG, 


SPEEDY, HANDSOTSIE, 











temperature, and was as lively asa cricket 
for several years. 

One unlucky day, bowever, he rec ived 
la telegram cailing him to Mexico on im- 
poitant business, He had scarcely reached 
the place when he was taken with achbill 
and died without medical aid. 

His friends decided to cremate the body, 
and, efter due preparation, the remains 
xere carefully wrapped ina sheet an’ 
consigned to the white heat of the recep- 
acle. When atflicient time for the incine- 





round to receive the ashes, 

An attendant respectfully opened the 
door, and you can imagine their surprise 
when the man from Yuma raised bimseif 
up and called out, ‘Please close that door; 
{ can’t stand the draught.’ 

— oe 

SimMeLe QuxsTION.—"My good woman,” 
said the learned judge, “you must give an 
answer, in the fewest possible words of 
which you are capable, to the plain and 
kimple question whether, when you were 
crossing ihe -treet with the baby on your 
arm, and the ounmpibus was coming down 
on the right side and the cab on the left, 





King of Bicycles. : 


and the broughbeam was irying to pass the 
ompibua, you saw tbe plaiatiff between 
the brougham aud the cab, or whether and 
when you saw bim atall, and whethor or 
not near the brougbam, cab, and omnibus, 
or either, any two, and which of them re 
spectively, or how it was ”’ 

——E 

ONE of the passengers on bard an iil- 

fated vessel at the time of the wreck was 
an exceedingly nervous man, Finding 
himself foaticg in the water, he imagined 
what bis irieuds would do to acquaint bis 
wife with his fate. Saved at last, he rushed 
to the telegraph- fli-e and sent this mes- 
save, ‘“‘Dear PF, | am saved. Break it 
gently te my wife,’ 

snrensliiaaaniamis ibs ekRiaitiaas: pubis 


“Wasn The putout when you told him | 
| on night trains toand from New York. 


he couldn’: havea kiss?” “Ob, no! He 


just tock it as a matier of course,’”’ 
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EVE] © “ACHINE FULLY GUARANTECD, 


SEND 2-CENT ST“.MP FOR CATALOGUE. 


« IMIONARCH CycLeE Co. * 


Factory and Main Office: Lake and Halsted Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 


BRANCHES :--New York, San Prancisco. S#'t Lake City, Denver, Memphis, Detr 


vit, Toronto. 


EMIL WERNER, Agent, Phiiadeiphia, Pa. 
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Remove 

That Tired 
Feeling, Take 


AYERS 





THE ONLY WORLD'S FAIR 
Sarsaparilla 


Over Half a Century 
Old. Why Not 
Giet the Best? 


AYER’S PILLS cure Headache. 





Reading ) Railroad. 


Anthracite Coal. No Smoke, 
On and after June 28, 1895. 
Trains Leave Reading Terminal, Philada, 
Buffalo Day Express ‘ly ) 
Parior and Dining Car, } daily 90am |. 
Buffalo and Chicago Exp. daily, 6:34pm fax 
ae age Cars, "* £.46pm lb, 
Williamsport Faxpress, week-days, 8.35, 10.00 aim, 4.0) 
pin. Daily (Sleeper) 11.30 pm. 
Lock Haven, Clearfield and Du Boils Express (Sleeper) 
daily, except Saturday, 11.30 pm 


FOR NEW YORK, 


Leave Keading Terminal, 4.10, 7.30, (two-hour 
train), 8.30, 9.30, 11,30 am, 12.50, 1.30, 2.45, 5.00, 6.10, 
4.25 dining car) pm, 12.10night) Sundays. 4.10, 8% 
9. Wam, 12.40, 6.10, 8.25 (dining card) pm, 12.10 night 

Leave 2th and Chestnut Sts,, 4.55, 5.10, 9.19, 10.16 
1.14 am, 12.57 (Dinlug car’, 2-45, 3.45, 6.12, 8.10 
(dining car), 11.45 pom. Sunday 3.55, 4.10, 10.15 a m 
12.14, 3.45, 6.12, 8.19 (dining car), 11.45 pm. 

Leave New York, foot of Liberty street, 3.99 9.00, 
19,00, 11.30 am, 1.30, 2 30, 3,30, 4.00 (two-hour train) 
5.00, 6.00, 7.30, 8.45 10.00 p m, 12.15 night. Sundays 
9.0, 10,00, 11.30, am, 2.90, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00pm, 12,15 
night. 

arlor cars on all day express trains and sleeping cars 


No Cinder 


v 


FOR BETHLEHEM, FASTON AND POINTS IN 
LEHIGH AND WYOMING VALLEYS, €.05, 8,00, 
9.00 am, 1.00, (Saturday only, 1.32 pm), 2.00, 4.39 
5.0), 6.38, 9.45pm. Suudays —6.27, 5.32, 9.00am, 1.05, 
4.2. 6.44, 9.4 pm. (9.45 pm, daily does not con- 
nect for Easton.) 


FOR SCHUYLKILIL VALLEY POINTS, 


for Phesntixrville and Pottstown— Express, 8.45, 10.09 
am, 12.4, (Saturdays only, 2° p mi) 4.00, 6.00, 11.30 
»m. Accom., 4.2, 7.42, 1,0am, 1.42, 4.35 5.22 
1.2) pm. sunday Express, 4.00, 9.05 ain, 11.30 pm, 
Accom., 7.9%, 11.35 a m, 600, pm, 

fer Reading- Express, 8.35, 10.00 am, 12.45, (Saturdays 
only, 2.42pm), 4.00, 6.00, 11.30 p in. Accom., 4.2), 
7.42a m, 1.42, 4,35, 5.22, 7.20pm. Sunday —Express, 
4.06, 9.05 ain, 11.2%0pm, Aeccoin., 7.0 am, 6.00 
p tn. 

For Lebanon and Harrisburg —Express, 8.35, 10.00 a 
m, (Saturdays only, 2.32 pm, 4.00, 6.00pm. Accom., 
4.0 am, 7.3) p mm. Sunday —-Express, 4.00, 7.2% am, 

For Potisville— Express, 5.45, 10.00 a om. 4.90, 6.00, 
1i.wpm. Accom, 4.2, 7.42 am, 1.42 pu Sun, 
day Express, 4.00, 9.05 a m, 11.30 pm. Accom., 
6.00 pp tha. 

For Shamokin and Willlamsport—-F.xpress, §. 45, 19.00 
am, 4.00 11.30 pm. Sunday--Express. 9.05 a in, 
1.30pm. Additional for Shamokilu— Express, weea- 
days, 6.00 pm. Accom., 4.20 am. Sundays Kx 
press, 4.00 am 

FOR ATLANTIC CITY, 

Leave Chestnut Street and south Street Wharvwes: 

W eek-days— Fa press, 5.00, 9.00, 10 45am, (Saturday 
only 1.30) 2.00, 3.00, 3.40, 4.00, 4.0, 5.00, 5.49pm. Ae. 
commodation, #00 arn. 4 4), 6% pm. $1.90 exour 
ston triin, 7.60 am. Sundays —Express, 7.4), s.00 

: a ' 


SB, OCD, 44> pu Accotminodation, 5.0 
ain, 4.6 pin ) excursion train 7.00 am 

Returning ntie City le jrot Week -lays 
. ly, 6 45) 7.¢ 7. Hh, 8 ’ 





8), 7 3, 9.40 pam, Acco! 


WwW. ai 

dation, 6.25, 5.00 am, 4.462 pou by hxeu 
train, from footof Mississippi Ave., 6 UO pam, su 
days--bxpress, 3.40, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 6.30, 7.00, 7.5 
£200, 9.0 pm. Accommodation, 7.15 am. 5 


: ao pu 
$1.00 Excursion train, from foot of Mississippi Ave 
6.1 pin. Parlor Cars on all express trains. 

FOR CAPH MAY AND SEA ISLE CITY ‘via 
South Jersey Railroad), Express, 9.15 a im, (Saturda 
nly 1.00), 4.15, 5.15 pm. Sundays, 7.15, 9.154 im. 
Brigautine, week-days, 8.00 ain. 4.4) p m. 
Lakewood, week-days, 8.00ain, 4.50 pm, 

Detailed time tables at ticket offices, N. E. corner 
Broad and Chestnut streets, 343 Chestnut street, 20 8 
Tenth street, 6098. Third street, 3062 Market street an! 
al statious. 

Union Transfer Company will call for and check 
baggage from hotels — residences, 

1 A SWEIGARD, C. &. HANCOCK, 
General Superintendent, General Passenger Agent 


&6 T’ ' 
itmay be true what some men Say. 
Itmaun be trueig whate’ men say.” 
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